The Emergency War Relief Committee 
of 


The Universalist General Convention 


To All Universalists : 


By action of the Board of Trustees we have been appointed to 
represent the Universalist Fellowship of Churches in our war relief work. 

No agency in this free land of ours will ever regret service that it 
is able to render in this hour of world suffering. Universalists especially 
feel responsibility and want to help by every means in their power. 

Our leaders already have issued a call to us to give money and 
personal service to the American Red Cross. We reiterate that message. 
Money loads the ships. The ships bear their cargoes of food, medicines, 
blankets and surgical supplies. We ought to be represented by our gifts 
upon every ship that clears our ports. 

We are not setting up an independent relief agency. We are simply 
arranging to co-operate intelligently and effectively with the national 
relief committees in the field. We shall not collect money at present, 
but will gladly transmit any that comes in. We hope to keep our people 
better informed. We shall try to make channels for the help that our 
people wish to give. 

It is a dark hour but it is a great hour. It is our lot to live through 
these times. Let us make our lives count. 

JOHN VAN SCHAICK, Jr., Chairman, 
ELLSWORTH C. REAMON, Secretary, 
CORINNE H. BROOKS, 

VICTOR A. FRIEND, 

ALICE BELL MILLER. 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
aith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE ON 
TOMORROW’S CHILDREN 


Plans for the New England Conference 
on Tomorrow’s Children, sponsored jointly 
by the Harvard Summer School and the 
National Conference on Family Relations, 
are attracting inquiries from a widening 
circle of individuals and organizations in 
the fields of medical, health and social 
work services; religion; business, and re- 
search and teaching in the organie and 
social sciences in schools and universities, it 
is reported by Prof. Carle C. Zimmerman, 
conference chairman, Department .of 
Sociology, Harvard University. The Con- 
ference, to be held in Littauer Center, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
July 24, 25 and 26, is being planned with 
the assistance of an advisory board of 
leading New England citizens headed by 
Governor William H. Vanderbilt of Rhode 
Island, Governor Francis P. Murphy of 
New Hampshire, and Governor Raymond 
E. Baldwin of Connecticut, as honorary 
chairmen. 

Among the speakers who have already 
accepted invitations to speak at free public 
sessions on the morning of July 24 and the 
evenings of July 24, 25 and 26, are: Joseph 
Winterbotham, chairman Industrial Agri- 
cultural Products Commission, Vermont, 
“Economie Possibilities for New England 
Population Development;” Clifford Kirk- 
patrick, author of ‘‘The Nazi Woman,” 
Department of Sociology and Social Work, 
University of Minnesota, “‘Family Build- 
ing in Dictatorship;’”’ Frank Lorimer, pro- 
fessor of Population Studies, American 
University, Washington, D. C., ‘Family 
Building in Democracy;” Prof. Ernest A. 
Hooton, Department of Anthropology, 
Harvard University, ‘““The Future Quality 
of the American People;’”’ Rev. Thomas 
Verner Moore, Department of Psychology, 
the Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., “The Rights of Tomorrow’s 
Children;’’ Dean Henry M. Holmes, Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, ““Education and the Family.” 

Panel discussions will be held on each of 
the three afternoons, dealing with ‘“‘The 
Undeveloped Family,” July 24; ““The Over- 
developed Family,” July 25; and “The 
Balanced Family,” July 26. Among the 
speakers who will participate in these dis- 
cussions are: Dr. John Rock, Free Hospital 
for Women, Brookline, Mass.; Dr. Wood- 
bridge E. Morris, medical director Birth 
Control Federation of America; Dr. Augus- 
ta Bronner, director Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, Boston; Dr. Conrad Taeuber, 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein, 
chairman New York State Conference on 
Marriage and the Family; Dr. George Gil- 
bert Smith, president Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Social Hygiene; Dr. O. H. Mowrer, 
Department of Psychology, Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University; Prof. 
Ernest H. Burgess, University of Chicago. 


Members of the Advisory Board include: 
James Truslow Adams, Rev. Robbins W. 
Barstow, Dr. H. Robert Cobbledick, Dr. 
Ira W. Hiscock, Dr. Richard F. Saunders, 
Miss Caroline Ruutz-Rees, and Mrs. Mar- 
ion Silverstone, of Connecticut; Mrs. Israel 
Bernstein, Prof. Peter A. Bertocci, Bishop 
Benjamin Brewster, Robert Hale, Dr. 
Franklin W. Johnson, Mrs. Hayne Sawyer, 
Dr. Kenneth M. Sills, and Mrs. Robert 
Treat Whitehouse of Maine; Rey. M. 
J. Ahern, S. J., David Armstrong, Dr. 
Abigail A. Eliot, Rt. Rev. W. Appleton 
Lawrence, D. D., Theodore A. Lothrop 
and Mrs. Eva Whiting White, of Massa- 
chusetts; Hon. Oliver Branch, Willoughby 
Colby, John R. McLand, and Lewis Perry, 
of New Hampshire; Mrs. Clarence W. Bos- 
worth, Mrs. Frederick H. Devere, Miss 
Margaret 8. Morriss, Miss Phebe F. Perry, 
Henry D. Sharpe, Harold E. Staples, and 
Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt, of Rhode 
Island; and Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Ralph D. Flanders, Mrs. Anne Bosworth 
Greene, Mrs. Merrill F. Proctor, and Wil- 
liam Hazlett Upson, of Vermont. 

Summer School students will be ad- 
mitted to all sessions without charge. For 
others, registration for the entire Confer- 
ence will be $2.00, to individual sessions, 
$.50. 


* * 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TOWN AND 
COUNTRY MINISTERS 


The sixteenth annual session of the 
Cornell Summer School for Town and 
Country Ministers will be held July 29- 
Aug. 9, under the auspices of the New 
York State College of Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology, with the co- 
operation of the New York State Council 
of Churches and the Rural Institute for 
Religious Workers. 

The instructors are Dwight Sanderson 
(director of the school), W. A. Anderson, 
Mary Eva Duthie, Mark Entorf, Van B. 
Hart, Josephine Strode and Hugh J. Wil- 
liams, all of Cornell University; William O. 
Brown of Howard University; Aaron H. 
Rapking of the Methodist Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension; and Ralph 
L. Williamson of the Rural Institute for 
Religious Workers and the New York 
State Council of Churches. 

The courses fall into three groups: 
Rural Community Life, Pastoral Work, 
and Religious Education. 

The school is for town and country 
ministers of all denominations. Ministers’ 
wives and teachers of religious education 
are invited also. 

The registration fee is $2; lodging, $6 to 
$8 for the school period; meals in cafe- 
terias and restaurants, $1 to $1.50 a day. 
Rooms in Waite Hall are also available 
where students provide their own linen, 
care of their rooms and have the use of the 
kitchen. 

Write to Prof. Dwight Sanderson, 308 
Warren Hall, Ithaca, New York, for further 
informationa. 
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A Universalist Asks Questions 


E have received the following letter from a 
Universalist who is obviously a sincere and 
devout person—one who, we believe, be- 

longs in the Universalist Church. She lives three 
thousand miles from us, or we should attempt in a 
personal interview to make our own beliefs clear to 
her. Knowing that others feel the same doubt, we 
take time to reply in this public way. 


Having read the leaflet by John Murray Atwood, 
“What the Universalist Church Should Be Doing,” 
I wish to ask you one or two questions about it. I be- 
lieve that it expresses a great deal that we need. I have 
been a member of the Universalist Church only about 
a year anda half. I believe definitely in the doctrine of 
Universalism and think it is a message which ought to be 
told more and more. After this war there will be an even 
stronger movement toward spiritism than the one after 
the other world war, and if a knowledge of Universalism 
could be spread more generally it would satisfy people 
and comfort them and, in part, counteract this trend 
toward spiritism. 

But I should like to ask you about the statement in 
this leaflet near the bottom of page 3: “So often, when 
a Universalist minister in a community endeavors to 
unite with churches of other faiths in holding services, 
he finds that the way they use the Bible, talk about 
accepting Jesus as a personal Savior, their crass super- 
naturalistic view of answer to prayer, their whole atti- 
tude, is alien to his own.” Is this the sentiment of the 
whole Universalist Church? I believe in the Bible as the 
Word of God. I do not say dogmatically that it can 
contain no mistakes, but I do believe in it, and if I 
find something in it which is hard to believe I would 
rather say that I do not understand it than that I do not 
believe it. I believe definitely that it is necessary to 
accept Jesus Christ as a personal Savior. I believe 
“there is no other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.” And I not only believe, 
but I know, that God answers prayer. The thing to 
which I object in other churches is the teaching of an 
eternal hell. To me that is an obnoxious doctrine and 
foreign to my idea of God, and it is not in the Bible. But 
I cannot comprehend how the Universalist Church can 
believe that everybody is going to be saved and then 
deny that Christ is the Savior. Universalism has made 
me love Christ infinitely more than I ever did before 
I believed Universalism. I feel that there is so much 
more reason to love and serve a Savior whose salvation 
is so perfect that it includes all than if it included only 
those whose eyes are opened in this life. But I believe 
that everyone’s eyes must be opened to behold him as 
Savior sometime or other. 

I shall be glad if you will answer these questions 
for me. If this statement expresses the thought of the 
whole Church, if this is Universalism, then I fear that I 
am in the wrong church. But if this is so, to what 


church can I belong, for the conservative churches still 

hold the doctrine of eternal hell? 

Nothing that any one man says or writes ex- 
presses the beliefs of all the members of the Univer- 
salist Church. The one thing that unites Universal- 
ists, as we say in our Washington Declaration, is a 
purpose or determination to do the will of God as 
Jesus revealed it. For most of us this means trying 
our best to live as Christ lived and to follow his two 
great commandments. 

Not only does this common purpose unite Uni- 
versalists to one another, but it unites them to other 
Christians who want to make this world a Christlike 
world. It is the great bond. It paves the way for 
church unity. 

All true Christians realize that religious faith 
gives strength to our purposes and carries us over the 
hard places. We do not minimize the importance of 
faith. But most of us make a distinction between the 
faith that is deep in our hearts and the words that we 
use to describe or express our faith. One is our inside 
faith and the other is our outside faith. Only the 
inside faith counts. 

There is a difference between having the love of 
Christ in our hearts and having it just in a creed about 
Christ that perhaps we quote from the Bible or recite 
ina church. Universalists always are trying to make 
people look behind the words that a man uses to see 
the man that is really there. We personally once 
knew a man who declared, “I do not accept Christ,” 
but always he went where people were in sorrow, or he 
helped when poor boys could not go to college, or he 
came to the front when some evil thing in the town 
had to be fought. He really did believe in Christ. 

Space will not permit us here to take up the ques- 
tion of the Bible, but we shall do so later on, or mail 
our correspondent something to help. 

Of course we believe in prayer. How could we 
get through these dark days if we did not? 

Doctor Atwood isa Christian. He will not like to 
have us put it in the paper, but generation after gener- 
ation of his students has come into this office and 
told us how he will struggle and labor and give money 
and go without himself, for students who are poor or 
sick or in any trouble. He is an inspiring teacher, but 
far better than that, he isa great and good man. And 
having lived long and having been invited to preach 
in all kinds of churches, he has sometimes found 
preachers who do not seem to have much to give to 
people but words. The sentences that are questioned 
have grown out of such experiences. Of course we 
have something better to give than to say over and 
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over again some phrase that does not convey our 
deepest and highest truth. 

Our correspondent is quite right in believing 
that the war makes the work of our Church more im- 
portant than ever. In the Universalist Church she 
can accept Christ as her personal Savior in her own 
way, and Doctor Atwood is just as free to accept him 
in his way, and also free to accept him by saying 
nothing and doing all. 

We want to be honest about our own beliefs. 
We who write believe Christ to have been the greatest 
Savior of our race, but only in degree above all good 
men and women. We believe that people are saved 
when they have his mind and his spirit, and that great 
souls have had something of his mind and spirit who 
never heard hisname. They too are saviors. 

But here we are writing about what we believe, 
and that is a secondary matter. 

The bond of fellowship is not this belief or that be- 
lief, or even belief about Christ. It is a purpose to do 
the will of our Father in Heaven as His true son Jesus 
has revealed it to us. 

Is this clear? We know that it is not. But we 
shall try and try again until we make it clear, and 
help make all men know the joy of getting free from 
the bondage of words and of coming into the liberty 
of those who know “the more excellent way.” 

* * 


A UNION OF CHURCHES 

IX years ago the Reformed Church in the United 
States and the Evangelical Synod of North 
America united to form the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. No attempt was made to make 
a constitution at the time, but a judicial committee 
was formed to adjudicate differences which might 
arise. Not a single meeting of that committee has been 
held. There was a spirit of confidence and good will 
in these churches that took care of differences. Three 
church papers, two theological seminaries, two national 
men’s organizations, and even two national women’s 

organizations, have been merged. 

At Lancaster, Pa., June 19-26, the new constitu- 
tion was declared in effect and the organic merger 
was completed. Two things are obvious: These people 
are Christians and they are realists as to the kind of 
world in which we are living. 

* * 


THAT PHANTOM DINNER 


R. FRED C. LEINING, the resourceful Super- 
intendent of Universalist Churches in the 
great state of New York, has devised a scheme 

that will raise money and save wear and tear on the 
human frame at the same time. 

He has arranged a Phantom Dinner at a dollar a 
plate. He guarantees that “over-weighted folks’ will 
not be harmed by this dinner, as ‘‘no fat-producing 
foods”’ will be served. 

All that the people invited will have to do is to 
send their dollar, and then on the night of the dinner 
stay at home and reflect upon the relief involved in 
not having to turn out. Among the advantages cited 
are: No parking problem, no long journey, no fatigue 
from late hours, ‘‘no singing at the order of a song 


leader when you prefer to throw a plate at him,’ 
“no toastmaster, no moss-covered jokes,” no speeches 
of any kind. 

This plan for a dinner is a stroke of genius. . s 
we reflect upon it, the advantages shine like precious 
jewels. One can have home-cooked food on the night. 
of the dinner, and dishes that are great favorites. One 
can reflect upon the long speeches that he is not hear- 
ing. One can call up congenial souls who also have 
been invited, and indulge in mutual felicitations and 
praise of the State Superintendent. Or one can do a 
number of other things, restful, delightful and invig- 
orating. : 

What a dinner is this Phantom Dinner, my coun- 
trymen! Why not send Leining five or ten dollars a 
plate instead of the dollar asked for? It all goes 
into the New York State Emergency Fund, and that 
means a fund to meet adequately a lot of emergencies. 

* * 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR PEACE PLAN 


HATEVER we may think about the proposals. 

recently made by Dr. Daniel A. Poling to 

“Win the Peace,” they at least show some 

knowledge of the world in which we live and some 

recognition of the necessity of doing more than “‘mind- 

ing our own business” if we ever are to have world 
peace. 

The astounding thing is that these proposals 
which involve the federation of nations and free ac- 
cess to raw materials by all should receive the endorse- 
ment in principle of the trustees of the Christian En- 
deavor Society and of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. 

Sentiment in the United States has changed. 
Larger numbers of people now see that there can be 
no secure peace for any without a secure peace for all. 
The nations are so tied up together that the doctrine 
of isolation is just about dead. 

The seven points of the program are: 


(1) America’s support of a world agency for the 
administration of world affairs—this without interfer- 
ence with purely internal affairs. 

(2) America’s support of police power for such an 
administration of world affairs. 

(8) America’s support of open economic frontiers, 
with free access to raw materials and natural resources 
and with reciprocal trade agreements. 

(4) America’s support: of collective responsibility 
for the administration of all colonies and mandates. 

(5) America’s support of the principle that higher 
levels of life and democratic institutions cannot event- 
ually be maintained anywhere unless with their bless- 
ing they are made available everywhere. 

(6) America’s support of a coalition peace com- 
mission representing all political faiths, named by the 
President, and working with him to create and present 
this nation’s sacrificial program for peace. 

(7) Finally, for such a program and with such a 
program, America’s cancellation of war debts. 


In an interview Doctor Poling said that war was. 
dynamic, and that to conquer war we must have a 
peace program that is also dynamic. ‘The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people are not neutral 
in thought. They are against dictators, liquidators 
of religion, persecutors of minorities, destroyers of 
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democratic institutions,” he said. “To keep America 

out of war, to prevent future wars, an immediate, dy- 

namic, sacrificial program for peace is the only answer.” 
* * 


“SO FALLS THE ELM TREE”’ 

ATHER BONN of Boston College has written, 

in story form, the life of Mother Valencia, * 
the head of St. Francis Hospital, Hartford, 
and he calls his book, “So Falls the Elm Tree.”’ 

It is a Catholic story that ought to be read by 
Protestants and Jews, to supplement and round the 
ideas about Catholics that they obtain from discussion 
of Loyalist Spain, Myron Taylor at the Vatican, public 
money for church schools, and the K. K. K. 

For here we find a revelation of high and noble 
purpose. Always it is Christian purpose that unites 
us when creeds divide. We are not saying that Chris- 
tian faith is not important in giving strength and vision 
to purpose, we are simply asserting that many forms 
of faith, if it really be faith and not words, find frui- 
tion in the same sacrificial deeds. 

Coming just now when every kind of Catholic 
order in Europe and all the non-Catholic and secular 
agencies are struggling against a tidal wave of human 
misery, the book is especially interesting and in- 
spiring. 

For the Catholic Church has raised up plenty of 
people who have been endowed, like Mother Valencia, 
with courage, common sense, great faith in God and 
a never-say-die spirit. We who write saw many of 
them in the World War and were permitted by Provi- 
dence to be a comrade and friend. Never will we 
forget them. Father Bonn brings them back to us. 

As one begins this interesting work and sees a 
bishop starting a hospital in part at least because a 
building has stood empty a long time and must be 
used, he is conscious of the difference between Catho- 
lics and Protestants in matters of social service. 
With us it is fundamental not to duplicate existing 
secular agencies that are doing good work, but to 
co-operate with them and to help them. The bishop 
might reply: “Yes, but the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. St. Francis has grown into a large and in- 
fluential institution and this shows that it was needed.” 

The Protestant often says: “It is unsanitary to 
use nuns with their heavy robes as nurses. Better 
use the trim, trained, properly dressed secular nurses.” 
The Catholic may well reply: ‘‘In healing, the order 
and peace of a typical Catholic hospital are a part of 
the cure, and Catholic nursing today is as scientific as 
any.” 

“So Falls the Elm Tree’”’ does not go into these 
matters, but it shows us a valiant, consecrated woman 
of flesh and blood coming from France to take charge 
of the new hospital and to make bricks without straw. 
It is a great story, told simply and beautifully by a 
trained, competent writer. Determined to go into 
the feelings and inner experiences of Mother Valencia, 
and to protect people on whom might fall a heavy 
load of blame for fighting her, he decided to make the 
book not a biographical novel but a novel biography. 


*So Falls the Elm Tree. By Louis Bonn, 8. J. The Mac- 
_ millan Company, New York. Price $2.50. 


There are no invented incidents, but there are some 
imaginary characters, composites of some of the living 
actors in the great drama. 

If one thinks the author too sentimental at times 
one must remember his frank exposure of weakness 
and failure and the beautiful humor that lights up the 
pages. 

We have often thought that it is a pity that the 
average Protestant sees the nuns only with averted 
faces, half hidden by their robes, hurrying through the 
streets, and cannot see them scrub or laugh or help 
some one in trouble. Mother Valencia was a great 
woman in a nun’s habit, ready whatever came to say 
in her broken English, ‘‘T fix.” ‘‘Fix’’ she did, reso- 
lutely, humorously, kindly, with implicit faith in God 
and infinite compassion for the frailties of both fellow 
workers and the world of people outside. 

Father Bonn renders a great service in lifting the 
veil. 


* %* 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The time when it was first written to love your 
enemies seems far away and long ago, yet no message 
of today is more important or more practical. But it 
must be love as free from supineness as it is free from 
a desire to dominate and dictate. 


In the light of our times, some of the debates. 
that we have had in the past about whether we should 
or should not keep quiet about social problems, seem 
archaic and childish. The gospel is for the times or 
it is no gospel. 


A Japanese bomb fell near two Chinese coolies. 
One was killed and the other unharmed. ‘Why do 
they do this to us?” said the survivor. ‘“Those bombs 
are worth a lot of money and I—I am worth nothing.” 


From the standpoint of the Allies nothing is more 
clear than that they put off the war too long. Had 
they but moved when Hitler first moved there might 
have been no war and no era of dictators. 


Answering the demand for preparedness, the 
pacifist says, “See how the French prepared and where 
are they now?” The militarist says, “See how Hitler 
prepared and where is he now?” 


A million dollars’ worth of supplies started for 
France on Flag Day. Nothing will shed a nobler light 
on the flag than shipload following shipload over the 
Atlantic until the need is met. 


More than once men have found that the ob- 
stacle which seemed the worst disaster, in the long run 
proved to be the greatest asset. 


If we would have a strong will we must use it 
every day and every hour along the line that the best 
in us tells us is right. 


There is a power and vitality to fairness that can 
not be obscured even in the bitterness of partisan de- 
bate. 
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America, England and thef|War’* 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


UR service this morning has a note of military 
celebration that is not usually sounded in 
Christian worship; and therefore it presents me 

with an opportunity which probably I should not have 
tried to make for myself—an opportunity to speak in a 
special tone about the war we call the European War, 
because it is over there that battles are raging and de- 
struction being wrought, although millions of people in 
countries outside Europe are involved in it; the war 
described eight months ago by certain prominent 
Americans with too easy speech as being a “phoney”’ 
war. From the very start of what I have to say, Iam 
going to make no pretense of speaking without preju- 
dice. Iam very much prejudiced, and my partiality is 
so obvious and so pronounced that you can scarcely 
have any need to watch out for it; indeed, some of the 
things I am going to say are so frankly personal that 
everybody will be bound to feel, and quite rightly to 
feel, that I am speaking for myself alone. At the same 
time I want to keep in sight the fact that we are 
gathered in a Christian church, and that here the 
opinions of any one of us should be tempered by the 
reflection that there is a Higher Court, concerning 
which we can say, as did Lincoln in his Second Inau- 
gural: “The judgments of the Lord are true, and 
righteous altogether.” 

Before coming to the heart of the matter, I would 
like to delimit the ground which it is important to 
consider. I have found repeatedly in private conver- 
sations that the question of America’s attitude to the 
war is apt to spill over into a vast and rambling survey 
of the blunders and sins of the British Empire, now 
Germany’s chief antagonist and soon to bear the brunt 
of Germany’s tremendous rage; and only on Friday 
last I received through the mail—as others of you may 
have done—a manifesto from the Cambridge Profes- 
sional Branch of the Communist Party of New Eng- 
land, headed: “Keep America out of the Imperialist 
War,” and stating emphatically: “Both sides are 
guilty.”” I should have thought that the recent be- 
havior of Russia might have made communists speak 
of imperialistic guilt with some new hesitancy; but let 
this pass. So far as the so-called British Empire is 
concerned, I have no disposition and no ability to de- 
fend the record asacleanone. In British history right 
down to the present day there are patches and policies 
which have been shameful, and which have been de- 
nounced as such with no greater indignation than by 
Englishmen themselves. The record is stained with 
faults—and worse than faults—all over the map; in 
Ireland, in South Africa, in Palestine and in India; 
and, although in most cases old wrongs have been 
remedied, and in the case of South Africa remedied with 
unexampled swiftness and magnanimity, the problem 


*This sermon, by the minister of the First Parish in Milton, 
Mass. (Unitarian), was preached on May 26—at the Patriotic 
Service preceding Memorial Day. It comes to us through the 
courtesy of Dr. Pomeroy and of The Christian Register. We our- 
selves find it a profoundly moving document and with its basic 
assumptions and assertions we find ourselves in deep sympathy. 


The Editor. 


of self-government in vast India is not yet solved and 
some blame attaches to British policy for the danger- 
ous delay. So, if anybody likes to say that the war 
in its present extent and purpose is largely “‘imperial- 
istic’”’—that is, a life and death struggle in which the 
whole system of the British Commonwealth may be 
fractured beyond repair, if not utterly smashed, I am 
not going to argue on that line. Iam willing to agree. 

Again, the question of America’s attitude inevit- 
ably runs back into the European history of the past 
22 years; and here also I for one have no mind to 
whitewash black spots of stupidity or to overlook 
them. The Treaty of Versailles with its sowing of 
dragon’s teeth in certain areas; the treatment of Ger- 
many in its years of chaos, out of which—so little did 
oppression crush the nation—it emerged in the in- 


_ eredibly short space of 20 years the mightiest military 


power in the world; the war debts, concerning which 
much popular ignorance was not dispelled; the British 
neglect of the League of Nations, that abandoned 
baby of the United States; the short-sighted disin- 
clination to build up collective security in which small 
nations could take confident shelter; the wretched 
bungling in connection with Manchuria, Ethiopia, 
Czechoslovakia and Spain—bungling which came to a 
head and toppled over at Munich—in all these mat- 
ters of recent history I am not concerned to exculpate 
Great Britain. And if anybody likes to say that 
England did not find cause to go to war until her own 
vital self-interests were threatened, I will not argue. 
I think it is so; and I will add that England was not 
prepared to go to war before this happened; for behind 
all the faults of the government was the optimistic, 
isolationist, pacifist sentiment of the English people 
as a whole. 

I am reverting for a moment to a purely English 
position, and overstressing some personal recollec- 
tions, partly because, so far as the fortunes of the 
war are concerned, my heart is over there, and partly 
because it will enable me better to make the only 
points about America’s attitude that I want to make. 
I was more or less a pacifist in the last war. Not in 
the sense of being a passive objector to it, but in the 
sense of feeling that all the peoples without due warn- 
ing and in the dark had stumbled into it, and that 
the sooner it stopped the better. At its outset, I 
joined the Union of Democratic Control, which antici- 
pated some of the Wilsonian Fourteen Points; and 
this organization, led by some notable parliamentarians 
and scholars, maintained a free, critical and construc- 
tive platform from the beginning to the end. I got 
myself into the British Army, to which I was a com- 
plete liability, only because I disliked the exemption 
of the clergy and had publicly defended the voluntary 
system against impending conscription. No sooner 
was the war over than, with the great majority of the 
English people, I almost tumbled over backwards in 
being emotionally friendly to prostrate Germany and 
incidentally suspicious of France. After that, the 
labor party, with which I had been locally associated 
because of its plans to bring some of the starving 
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children of our late enemies to England, voted steadily 
in the House of Commons year after year against re- 
armament—a record which did not prevent it having 
a good deal to say eventually about the craven policies 
of Neville Chamberlain. All my acquaintances in the 
Christian ministry preached international trust, pacific 
hope and the practice of good will in and out of season. 
Headway was made with a campaign to collect mil- 
lions of signatures to a promise to take no part in war. 
The high-spirited youngsters of the Oxford Union— 
that nursery of future prime ministers—resolved that 
“ander no circumstances will we fight for King and 
Country,” which, of course, is what almost all of them 
are now doing with zest and gallantry. I was in 
England just before the outrage on Czechoslovakia, 
and on every side and from every class of person I 
heard the same expressions, which amounted to 
British isolationism and national pacifism. There 
were, of course, clear exceptions, but the general cry 
was: “‘Let’s mind our own business.” ‘‘We’ve seen 
enough of the futility of war.” ‘Why should an 
English sparrow—much less an English boy—die for 
Continental European countries, of which we had 
never even heard until yesterday?” “Hitler is a de- 
testable fellow; but no doubt the Germans have good 
reason to like him.’”’ Such were the innocent expres- 
sions I heard in the early summer of 1938. 

Fifteen months later Britain was at war. Not 
because of any propaganda; not because of any sudden 
wave of what among us is being called—and rather 
unfairly called, I think—“hysteria”’; not because the 
government had wickedly incited the people; not be- 
cause their eyes were being put out by lying firebrands; 
but simply because sadly and grimly the nation awoke 
to the fact that the drift of events had brought it to a 
point where there was no bearable moral alternative. 
The government was not driving the people to war; 
rather, the people were impelling the government to 
war. They could not stand the misery of uncertainty 
any longer. And it became clear—almost pathetically 
clear—that England had nothing up her sleeve, save 
valor. 

Now, in relation to this present conflict, I am not 
in feeling or opinion a pacifist. I am vicariously belli- 
cose; utterly so. I have no sense of being spiritually 
uplifted by this. I have no thought that I am stand- 
ing in the pure light of either reason or religion. The 
position, as I see it, is one of those where, as Reinhold 
Niebuhr puts it, “there is the obligation to make his- 
toric choices; for we are men and not God’’—I do not 
believe that any good will come out of this war—ex- 
cepting possibly the relative good that the forces rep- 
resented by Hitler’s Germany may not triumph. I do 
not believe it is a struggle between white and black, 
saints and sinners, on an international scale. It is, I 
would be willing to agree, a struggle for power; but 
with all its sins and stupidities, I infinitely prefer the 
kind of power represented by Great Britain and her 
allies to the kind of power now represented by Ger- 
many. In a final analysis, I would argue that it is a 
tragic struggle between two kinds of life; and with all 
its immeasurable wickedness and woe, I do not want 
the struggle to stop, because, if it stopped now, it 
would be one more triumph for the kind of life demon- 
strated, both before and during the war, by the ideas 


and actions of the Nazis. It is easy for me to say this 
when I am three thousand miles away from the awful 
scene—although these many miles seem a shorter dis- 
tance than they seemed ten days ago; I know there is 
an element of mock heroics in saying it; but neverthe- 
less I have it in my heart to say that I would rather the 
war go on until the last middle-aged civilian in England 
has died, uselessly sniping from his cottage window at 
the invaders, as I hope I would be willing to die, if ever 
the same brutal peril touched these American shores. 
I have no doubt that at this moment the Englishman 
is willing so to die, since he knows instinctively that 
he is not fighting for an Empire so much as for his own 
flower garden, his freedom as a person, and for what 
Raymond Gram Swing earlier this month denoted as 
the great spiritual experience of being able, in the very 
midst of flaming war, to criticize his own government 
without being shot or flung into a concentration camp 
for doing so; and to criticize not in the spirit of that 
treachery which like a virus, a fatal disease, is infecting 
the people of all nations, but in the spirit of loyalty to 
the best traditions of his history and his land. 

“Both sides are guilty’”’ proclaims the communist 
sheet. Very well! But men who ignore “the tremen- 
dously significant distinctions between types and de- 
grees of guilt’’ are, I declare, driving fast on the way 
that degrades the nature and meaning of human life. 
I am not fooling myself that this war is a Christian 
crusade. I cannot see anything Christian at all in war 
itself. But I do believe that, if the present spirit of 
Germany is vindicated by victory, the very spirit of 
Christianity will be stifled in all European civilization 
and the light of freedom there will be extinguished for 
generations. 

What then shall be America’s attitude? What is 
my own attitude, in so far as I am now identified with 
American life and well-being? 

First, I would say, let us stop, or at least let us go 
very slow, in giving moral advice. Let us not slip 
into the peculiar sort of righteousness exemplified for 
many months by The Christian Century, that religious 
weekly, whose other social attitudes I have often most 
gratefully appreciated. It is a righteousness asserting 
that it is America’s paramount duty to keep out of 
the war, while we gratuitously put ourselves into it by 
incessant preachments to people who are fighting for 
their lives. If we cannot—and I think we cannot— 
share their sufferings, at least we can abstain from 
throwing into their pain the embittering gift of advice 
superior to responsibility. 

Second, proceed soberly and swiftly with prepara- 
tions for war; not to save the British Empire—which 
now is so largely a commonwealth of free peoples—or 
any European state, but to save America. Let us 
awaken more surely and effectively than England 
awakened to a deadly peril, which we ourselves have 
helped to create in this world, and which, if Hitler’s 
Germany conquers Britain and crumples the Empire, 
will immediately threaten this whole American conti- 
nent, probably not by force of direct attack but by 
power of blackmail. If the British system survives, 
then we in this country can switch our energies and 
can assist greatly in some new and glorious endeavor 
to substitute international law for national arms; but, 
as things now are, I for one will not say a word from 
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tLe pulpit or anywhere else against America arming 
as she has never armed before; arming up to the level 
of a properly self-protective policy in a world over 
which a terror is sweeping and destroying all the hard- 
won values of our Western civilization. If, however, 

- we are content by an extravagant expenditure of 
wealth to arm, while neglecting the duty of a new self- 
discipline and the opportunity of higher social values, 
we shall be protecting the body of America at the cost 
of corrupting her soul. 

Finally, I would say something which has been 
said by Waldo Frank a thousand times better than I 
could say it, and I give it to you in his words. ‘Put it 
down as the axiom: Whatever happens in Europe to- 
day or tomorrow, we share the storm and the tragedy 
of this global revolution. We share the responsibility 
of Britain and France in this morbid transition-epoch 
between two worlds; share the failure to prevent the 
pathological reaction of which Nazi Germany is the 


most virulent symptom. The disease is in us, too; 
and unless we share the duty of overcoming it, we shall 
share—in some unpredictable form—the disaster of 
its overcoming us. With every ounce of our economy, 
of our political prestige, we should make ourselves non- 
belligerent allies of the Allies—unless we prefer the risk 
of fighting, later, alone, within our own people, if not 
on the field of battle, the chaos our sleazy indifference 
will have helped to create. This must be our stand, 
not because we love or hope to prolong the doomed 
empires of Britain and France, but because Britain 
and France still hold, in their cultures, to the Great 
Tradition; still.preserve in their governments that 
principle of human growth, that promise for the future, 
which the Fascist governments have destroyed.” 

By “the Great Tradition,’’ I understand Waldo 
Frank to mean the essentially Christian conception of 
Man; and to such grave and far-reaching words I have 
nothing to add; I have nothing more to say. 


Religion and Democracy 
Rowland Gray-Smith 


Now are we the sons of God. 1 John 3:2. 

LTHOUGH Democracy is not a traditional topic 

for a sermon, yet today it has become a very 

common one. It is easy to understand the fre- 
quency of reference to democracy in pulpits nowadays. 
After having grown accustomed to democracy, after 
taking it for granted, and after a generation had as- 
sumed that nations were advancing inevitably to a 
democratic goal, we now find that democracy is on trial 
and fighting for its life. Instead of the postwar world 
being a world safe for democracy, democracy has be- 
come more unsafe than it has been for a century. 
Here in America our culture is part of the culture of 
the Western world and in this world great nations 
have not only criticized democracy but abolished it 
with hatred and reviling. 

Granting these threats to democracy today, why 
is the pulpit a proper place to speak of it? What has 
democracy to do with religion? Well, here in New 
England there has always been a connection between 
them. We are proud of the religious character of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. And as religion has shaped American 
character, it has been a dominant influence in shaping 
American institutions. In the earliest beginnings of 
this Commonwealth, the Puritans were committed 
to the establishment of a community life upon prin- 
ciples consistent with their religion. It was in the 
town meetings of the first settlers that American de- 
mocracy was cradled. James Russell Lowell in his 
book, “New England Two Centuries Ago,” says: 
“Puritanism, believing itself quick with the seed of 
religious liberty, laid, without knowing it, the egg of 
democracy.”’ 

The connection between religion and democracy 
has now become very widely recognized. The Presi- 
dent has declared for all of us that religion, democracy 
and internationalism are closely related. If we are to 
find an essential connection between democracy and 
religion it must be primarily in the area with which 
religion deals—the area of timeless principles. If we 
are to inject religious passion into the fight for the 


maintenance and development of democracy, it is be- 
cause it is founded upon a rock whose foundations 
rest in eternity. I know that the opponents of de- 
mocracy are charmed with the novelty of dictatorship. 
Something young and vigorous has awakened, some- 
thing with the attractiveness and forcefulness of youth 
to make democracy appear old and decadent. This 
charm of novelty does not, however, attract those 
whose feet are firmly placed upon eternal foundations. 
Instead of novelty they see a return to the primitive, a 
return to the era of universal force before the religious 
belief in an eternal law was fashioned. The only vigor 
of youth that charms is the eternal which is ever 
young. We are not deceived by the false heroics of 
contemporary expediency. We know the greater 
charm of the timeless and its power of continual re- 
birth and self-renewal. Religion and democracy may 
unite if democracy is founded on an eternally un- 
changed basis of life; a basis which, just because it is 
eternal, has forever the dew of youth upon it. 

In the words of James Russell Lowell, a direct 
connection between religious liberty and democracy 
was noted—quick with the seed of religious liberty the 
Puritans laid the egg of democracy. This suggests 
that the eternal value which democracy enshrines is 
liberty. Another eternal value within democracy 
would be that truth is born from the free interchange 
of thought. A third everlasting principle underlying 
democracy would be that of equal justice for all. In 
a complete treatment of the religious nature of de- 
mocracy we could not neglect a discussion of liberty, 
truth and justice. These three constitute a trinity; 
any one of them implies the other two, and democ- 
racy is the name for their combination into a 
unity. 

I shall, however, be less exhaustive. I choose 
another timeless truth which may equally well be re- 
garded as the religious basis of democracy. It is the 
truth asserted in our text. It is the Christian doctrine 
of the aristocracy of man. It is this truth which, after 
it was once asserted and commonly held, made de- 
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mocracy an inevitable development. ‘‘Now,” writes 
John, in a state of intoxication with the divine love 
manifested to him in Jesus Christ, “Now are we the 
sons of God.” 

Unitarians have been pre-eminent among Chris- 
tian groups in proclaiming the dignity and divinity 
of man. It is this same gospel which might well in- 
spire enthusiasm for democracy. Democracy can be 
defined politically as the government of the people by 
the people for the people. That, however, does not 
pretend to be its spiritual definition. Understood 
spiritually, democracy means the dignity of the in- 
dividual man. This, without much respect for the 
political usage of another word, I have dubbed the 
aristocracy of man. As complete evidence for this 
aristocracy I would accept nothing less than that 
capacity of man upon which the Apostle John dwells, 
the capacity to love. It was because of this that he 
dignified us. Now, because we love, we are sons of 
God. In the old mythology, what made man like 
unto God was eating of the fruit of the tree of good 
and evil, the birth of conscience. It is upon this pos- 
session of conscience by man that writers often base 
their doctrine of human dignity. Thomas Mann does 
so in his noble essay, ““The Coming Victory of Democ- 
racy.” 

There is no doubt that the knowledge of good 
and evil is evidence of man’s spiritual dignity. But 
a Christian will not stop until he has gone much 
farther than most. He will base his belief in the aris- 
tocracy of man upon the humanity of Jesus Christ; 
he will look upon man as made in the Christ-image of 
heavenly love. 

To that, we have only to add that no human be- 
ing is excluded from this aristocratic family, that 
everyone is a potential child of the God of love, bear- 
ing a common Father’s image. It is the aristocracy 
of every man that is the principle underlying democ- 
racy. 

The Greeks of old were the first to extol democ- 
racy, but it was a democracy for the few. What we 
mean by democracy now was extolled by Walt Whit- 
man when he asked, “‘What do you suppose will satisfy 
the soul but to walk free and own no superior?” This 
new idea of modern democracy is an outgrowth of our 
Christian faith. Our religion is not a religion of 
caste, and only in its corrupt form has it been a re- 
ligion of priests. At the beginning of modern history, 
Martin Luther rediscovered the old truth and preached 
“the priesthood of every believer.”’ It was with this 
truth burning in their hearts that the Pilgrims came. 
It was the truth of equality before God, of no respect 
of persons in the sight of heaven, that found govern- 
mental expression in modern democracy. The thrust 
of the democratic impulse is the brotherhood of man 
through a common sonship with God. 

Now, in closing, I want to put it squarely up to 
you, Have you this faith? Do you believe in the aris- 
tocracy of the individual man which is at the basis of 
democracy? I should like to know whether I do my- 
self. So I have asked myself, Am I convinced that 
this is really an eternal truth? 

There is a way of testing ourselves in the con- 
temporary situation. During these last months as we 
have scanned the beauty of the earth it has been with 


sad and weary eyes. The nations are at war. The 
question for our faith is, Between the peoples at war, 
whose morale is more likely to fail first, that of the 
democratic countries or that of the dictators? Or the 
wider question, Will modern dictatorship survive and 
be a final form of government? Or, combining both 
questions into one, Will democracy ever perish from 
the earth? I cannot believe it; I am persuaded that 
it will not be so. I have an inner conviction that de- 
mocracy will survive and expand and ultimately cover 
the earth. 

This belief of yours and mine is, I would have us 
see, a belief in something which we cannot prove. 
Yet we believe it. It is unthinkable that we should 
ever ourselves be under a dictator; we even dare to 
laugh at dictators’ struttings. I would press this 
point, because, in this age which is skeptical about 
many things, we ought to recognize faith when we see 
it, both in ourselves and others. There is great value 
in bringing faith to consciousness; there is a joy in 
discovering that our souls, after all, do have an anchor. 
Although our world presents frightfully conspicuous 
examples of an utter denial of the aristocracy of the 
individual man, yet something within us says that this. 
denial is transitory and will pass away. We take it 
for granted that governments which deny man’s divine 
sonship cannot permanently endure, and that the 
future belongs to the governments which recognize it. 
This is evidence enough that after all we are people of 
a great faith, a religious faith; in the depths of our be- 
ing we are persuaded it is true. Now are we the sons 
of God! 


* * * 


BACK TO THE SLUMS 


“You’ve spoiled ’em,”’ said a Chicago realtor to an official of 
the local Housing Authority who was trying desperately to find 
proper homes for the 650 families recently evicted from Chicago’s 
three public housing projects. These people were evicted because 
rents in the projects were lowered and family incomes were now 
above the statutory ratio of five times the rent. 

In March, USHA announced the lowering of rents in almost 
half of the fifty projects built under the PWA housing division 
program between 1938 and 1987, and subsequently turned over 
to USHA. These reductions, aggregating almost half a million 
dollars annually, averaged $4.05 per dwelling unit per month, and 
in one case amounted to as much as $9.50. They were made pos- 
sible largely through economies due to the growing experience 
of management. 

Though the vacancies were immediately filled by eager 
tenants, those evicted found it practically impossible to obtain 
proper living quarters at rents they could afford. They had to 
return to the slums, or near-slums. The plight of this group il- 
lustrates dramatically the difficulties experienced by all the 
families who have incomes above the maximum permitted in 
subsidized housing, but for whom there are no housing facilities 
of a standard acceptable to them or to the community. It under- 
scores the need to discover the actual incomes of families forced 
to live in slums or badly deteriorated areas because they cannot 
afford to pay an economic rent. Given that information, a wise 
decision can then be made as to whether to continue to build solely 
for the lowest income group. Perhaps a system of differentiated 
rents is indicated. Perhaps we should build housing of several 
grades. Non-subsidized but non-profit housing may be the solu- 
tion. Other countries have found various answers. It is high 
time that we re-examined standards laid down in a vacuum, so 
to speak, in the light of American housing experience.—The 
Survey. 
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A Boyhood of the Horse and Buggy Age 


VII. 


Grandmother’s Stories of Times That Tried Men’s Souls 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


N this fateful year of 1940, with roads in so many 
countries of the world jammed with refugees, 
with thousands trudging one way as prisoners 

and hundreds of thousands trudging another way to 
escape, my mind goes back to the days when my own 
people were refugees or prisoners. It was back in the 
days of the American Revolution. Schoharie County 
was on the border between the settlements and the 
wilderness, and that border was marked for destruc- 
tion. 

Things were on a vastly smaller scale, of course, 
than in these days when millions are involved, but 
suffering was suffering, and fear was fear, then as 
now. 

I do not remember a time when I did not hear 
references in the family to Indian attacks, but it was 
when I was a half-grown boy, studying Barnes’ School 
History of the United States, that I began to question 
my grandmother. 

And it was when I began to teach school at six- 
teen and saw the relation of local history to national 
history that I began to write things down. It was 
really a priceless opportunity that I had, for Grand- 
mother Shaver lived to be eighty-eight, and her grand- 
father, from whom she had the stories of the Revolu- 
tion, lived to be eighty-eight. The generations over- 
lapped splendidly. Grandmother was grown and 
married when her grandfather died and I was forty 
years old when she died. She took me back to her 
grandfather and with him we went back to the old 
border wars. Whereas many families are not inter- 
ested in their traditions and some families never talk 
much together, grandmother could say, ‘‘When grand- 
father got to be an old man and used to sit under the 
tree and smoke, he loved to tell about all these things 
and I loved to hear him.’’ And likewise when my 
grandmother got to be an old lady, she loved to talk 
about these things and I loved to hear her. An im- 
portant factor was that she had a remarkable mind and 
was keen to the last. 

But first a few words about the home in which I 
heard the stories told. 

Admitting that by temperament and training I 
cannot be quite judicial in appraisal of my folks, I still 
maintain that I can be fairly accurate in my picture of 
Grandmother Shaver. She lived on our street in 
Cobleskill, the last place but one before “the bank 
corner,” and we lived up the street with just ten 
places between, counting the old Methodist church. 
We ran by grandmother’s on our way to and from 
school unless we took the short cut through Chapel 
Street, which happened usually when the last bell was 
ringing. 

Grandfather’s lot was deep and it spread out as it 
went back from the street. There were beautiful 
gardens, rare grapes and fruit trees, flowers and vege- 
tables, gravel walks lined with boxwood, a tennis court 
and a summer house. Grandmother’s house had a 
front porch and a sunny side-porch, in front of which 


was a well house and an old oaken bucket let down by 
a wheel and chain. 

There was a full-time English gardener for the 
place in my boyhood, and everything was kept in per- 
fect order inside and outside the house. 

My mother was the oldest child of this family, 
and all the others except one were grown-up to me, as 
they were respectively eight, ten and twelve years 
older. Aunt Ella was born the same year that I 
was. 

I grew up with profound respect for a hardware 
store and a coal business, for grandfather had both, 
and for the old bank of the town, of which he was 
president. His business was on Main Street only 
about two minutes from the house, and his short, 
stocky, quick-moving figure, with silk hat on one side 
of his head, passing from bank to store and from store 
to house, is a vivid memory. It was only on going 
to church, which he never missed, that he moved 
slowly and sedately. 

Both grandfather and grandmother were quiet 
spoken people. I never heard an angry word from 
either. They were not solemn and they were not 
hilarious—just cheerful and friendly. None of the 
six children in our family liked anything better than 
to go to Grandmother Shaver’s, and the house was as 
open to us as our own. There must have been plenty 
of iron in the blood of both of these grandparents, for 
they controlled the home without the slightest visible 
effort. 

Grandfather was said to be “‘too easy in money 
matters,’ and I believe that when he died his uncol- 
lectible notes and bills exactly equaled his estate. 
But these worthless debts were not a reflection upon 
his head. They were a tribute to his heart. 

Grandmother was one of the gentlest command- 
ers-in-chief of a home that I ever saw. She did 
plenty of work, but I never saw her in the after- 
noon when she was not “dressed up” and ready for 
callers. 

Can I, without making her out snobbish, picture 
her as intensely proud of her family and unusually 
well informed about them? To begin with, her own 
mother, Great-grandmother Hynds, lived with her in 
my boyhood. I remember her well, for I was almost 
nine when she died. She was a Schuyler of the Al- 
bany line. Back along her mother’s line Grand- 
mother Shaver had the Lawyers, and the Warners of 
the American Revolution, as well as all the Schuylers, 
to tell me about, and along her father’s line she had the 
stirring story of a whole family who were seized at 
the dinner table by the Indians and carried off to 
Canada. 

The Schoharie County histories tell the story of 
the seizure of the Hynds family, but not with the il- 
luminating little details that grandmother remem- 
bered. That story I shall tell next week. It may help 
us obtain poise and balance in our reaction to the 
world of today. 
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Commencement at St. Lawrence 


OMMENCEMENT at St. Lawrence University 
had many features of special interest to Uni- 
versalists this year. Two distinguished lay- 

men of our fellowship received honorary degrees— 
Frank W. Lovejoy, Rochester, N. Y., doctor of laws, 
and Ernest L. Robinson, research engineer of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., doctor of science. 

Prof. George L. Chadwick, nationally known 
geologist and at one time teacher of geology at St. 
Lawrence, received an honorary doctor of science 
degree. 

Prof. James T. Shotwell, distinguished historian, 
active for the last six years with St. Lawrence, Queen’s 
University (Canada), and the Carnegie Foundation in 
promoting the biennial Canadian-American confer- 
ences, received the degree doctor of humane letters in 
absentia. Dr. Shotwell, who was to be the commence- 
ment speaker, was absent because of illness. 

The Rey. Harold H. Niles, minister of the First 
Universalist Church at Watertown, N. Y., received 
the honorary degree of doctor of divinity. At this 
same commencement Dr. Niles’ son Albert was grad- 
uated from the Theological School with the bachelor 
of divinity degree, and his son Nathan was graduated 
from the College of Arts and Sciences with the degree 
of bachelor of science and with highest honors in 
mathematics. 

Richard Young, son of Owen D. Young, received 
the bachelor of arts degree swmma cum laude, a dis- 
tinction awarded by St. Lawrence less than ten times 
in its history. Joseph Louis Norton, nephew of Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., received his bachelor of arts 
degree cum laude. 

The commencement festivities opened with the 
alumni parade. On the Village Green classes from 
1871 to 1940 assembled. Led by the college band and 
President Laurens H. Seelye, the classes marched in 
costume and with banners to the summit of College 
Hill. Outstanding in the long line was the delegation 
of five members of the class of 1890, honored guests of 
the University, celebrating their fiftieth anniversary. 
At their head was E. J. Taylor of Bismarck, N. D., 
wearing a ten-gallon hat. His four companions were 
Miss Alice Walker, Radburn, N. J., Emmett J. 
Murphy, Canton, Miss Rose Libby, Colton, and John 
W. Rutherford, Ogdensburg. 

The informal alumni supper in the men’s dormi- 
tory was a time of greetings and songs and reminis- 
cences. Here the result of the balloting for alumni 
trustee was announced. G. Atwood Manley, Canton 
publisher, was elected trustee for a term of ten years. 
Arnold E. Monetti, chairman of the alumni roll call, 
reported that 1,036 alumni had contributed a total of 
$6,604 to the fund given each year by Laurentians to 
their Alma Mater. 

The graduation exercises of the Theological School 
were held in Gunnison Chapel Sunday morning. The 
speaker, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, former minister of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., addressed the gathering on ““A New Day 
for Theology.’’ Dr. Perkins’ able address has already 
appeared in full in The Christian Leader. One student 


was graduated. Presented by Dean Atwood, Albert 
C. Niles was given the degree bachelor of divinity by 
Dr. Seelye. 

Dr. Seelye’s baccalaureate sermon to the grad- 
uating class Sunday afternoon was one of the high 
points of the entire week end. Casting aside the address 
he had prepared he spoke informally but with the in- 
tensity of great intellectual and emotional power on the 
responsibilities of the alert American today. The 
alert American today, said President Seelye, will be- 
ware the dictatorship of fear; he will prepare for na- 
tional defense under the guidance of intelligence, not 
popular excitement. He will willingly pay the cost 
not only for defense but for the relief of suffering. He 
will be aware of the challenge to national service to- 
day. Thealert American will also allow and encourage 
friendly sentiments toward the German common 
people. Finally, the alert American will do his regular 
daily duties better today than ever before. Delivered 
with wit and warmth and human understanding, this 
baccalaureate sermon will long be remembered. 

One hundred and thirty-five degrees in course 
were awarded at the college commencement Monday 
morning. Owen D. Young delivered the commence- 
ment address in place of Prof. James T. Shotwell. The 
text of Mr. Young’s clear-cut statement of America’s 
present needs, and the place of youth in meeting 
them, appeared in last week’s Christian Leader. 

The closing event of the seventy-eighth com- 
mencement was the senior luncheon in the men’s 
dormitory. George S. Van Schaick (1905) presided 
and called on the recipients of honorary degrees. Mr. 
Young spoke briefly. President Seelye was introduced 
by Mr. Van Schaick as one who had rendered distin- 
guished service to St. Lawrence. Dr. Seeley spoke 
briefly, praising the traditions of the college and 
saluting St. Lawrence. 

Hag BM OR 


* * * 


THE NOISE MAKER 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


AMES BREWSTER BURNS was a very promis- 
ing child. He was eight years old and as bright 
as could be. He knew quite a good deal about 

almost everything; and his father was apt to tell his 
friends in the train, as he went to the office in the 
morning, that at five years old James knew the make 
of every car in U.S. A. 

James was not a silent child. Indeed, I may as 
well say—from my point of hearing—he was extremely 
noisy. But everyone knows that the aged are often 
testy about noise; so I said nothing when James’ 
parents explained that noise was natural, and showed 
life, and that one should always be suspicious of a 
quiet child. 

At eight James developed a passion for fishing. 
He spoke of his coming birthday and how he desired 
all that was necessary to be a fisherman. Needless to 
say, his parents, being anxious for James to express 
his entire personality, purchased all that was necessary 
for the gentle art of fishing. I am not much of a 
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fisherman myself; so I shall not try to describe the 
presents. But I do know that James spoke inces- 
santly about large fish and also mentioned to whom he 
would give them. Meanwhile, until vacation came, 
he continued to talk loudly and shout furiously and 
whack everything which came in sight. Doors banged, 
boots thudded, baseball bats clattered—in short, 
James was the life of the home. 

And the vacation came. The family drove off 
with James bawling about his rod and line and basket, 
and with James’ wirehaired terrier yapping excitedly. 
His father and mother were talking in sign language— 
the only language possible when James was around. 

The first day of the vacation was perfect for fish- 
ing—with that still grayness so rare and right for 
fishing. James rang up three friends—also fishers— 
and they started for the lake. James’ fishing tackle 
was superior; he admitted that; and they separated a 
little—James saying that, if the others caught noth- 
ing, he could share his fish with them. 

For a time James shouted things to the others. 
They moved farther away. At last they were hidden. 

James fished, and he also whistled and kicked up 
stones to pass the time. Many times he shouted: 
“Gee! I saw a whale of a fish then.”’ The morning 
passed. Many times James saw whales of fish gliding 
by. 

At noon three figures came from the silent bushes, 
showing James some fish. James had caught noth- 
ing. Sheer bad luck, alas! 

On the way back to lunch he explained that there 
was something wrong with that place. He accepted 
three fish—not the largest—from the others. 

At lunch he spoke a great deal about the poor place 
he had chosen, of the huge fish he had seen, of poor 
luck today and better luck tomorrow. 

Grandfather had come to lunch. When James 
had finished talking, Grandfather said mildly: “I 
never saw a fish’s ears, but I guess they’re pretty ef- 
fective. If you want fish to open their mouths, you 
keep yours shut. A really bright guy never mistakes 
a fishpond for a baseball field.” 

James Brewster Burns looked with pity at Grand- 
father—Honestly! 


* * * 


THE DECISIVE DAY 
Charles Kelsey Gaines 


For all we do and are, 
For all we say we love, 

Strike, gather from afar; 
No longer ape the dove. 


No longer talk of peace— 
There is no peace on earth— 
But all your powers release; 
Strike now, for home and birth. 


Trust not the narrowing seas 
That bring the foe more near, 

Nor think to take your ease 
With all the world in fear. 


Dare all, as did our sires; 
*Tis now no time for play. 

Relight the smoldering fires; 
Tis the decisive day. 


Canton, N. Y., June 18, 1940. 


OUTSTANDING RELIGIOUS BOOKS* 
June 1, 1939-May 1, 1940 


[N keeping with the criteria established by the American Library 

Association, the Religious Books Section endeavored to 
select a committee of men outstanding in the field of religious 
thought with a broad appreciation and understanding of the 
three representative religions existing in the United States today: 
Catholicism, Judaism, and Protestantism. Any such committee 
is immediately confronted with insurmountable difficulties, for 
various reasons, but in general their decision, we hope, will be a 
rather safe guide to the worth-while religious books of the year. 

The present world situation has stimulated an interest in 
serious reading. Large numbers of people are interested not only 
in the progress of the war from week to week but in the larger 
background and underlying issues. Among the religious books 
of this year are many which present ultimate issues in the present- 
day world. They are religious in the broad and deep sense that 
they are not merely technical questions of theology or of eccle- 
siastical history, but deal with basic questions of life and society. 

The task of the committee is to read through a great mass of 
publications with care, to note those which have a particular 
appeal, and those which are well done from the viewpoint of sub- 
ject matter, interest, style, religious tone, and timeliness. 

We have attempted to follow the suggestions offered by 
various members of the American Library Association. There- 
fore, the books that are written too narrowly for a restricted group, 
those with too great a degree of bias, those highly controversial, 
offensive or sentimental, have not been placed on the list. Like- 
wise, books of sermons, those without some newness of material 
or of approach, those which fail to give a reasonable correct pres- 
entation of the religious group which they are supposed to rep- 
resent, were not included. 

Unfortunately, the field of selection was limited to the books 
sent to the committee by the publishers; hence it is a regrettable 
fact that we have been forced to omit several good books of the 
year. While the decisions are made independently by the mem- 
bers of the committee, their comments indicate that there is a 
remarkable agreement in their opinions on the books and in their 
selections. The corporate judgment of the committee as a whole 
has counterbalanced the personal preferences of the individual 
members. 

Committee: Julia H. Killian, librarian College of Saint. 
Elizabeth, chairman. Dr. Kenneth S. Gapp, librarian Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. Dr. Erdman Harris, 
lecturer on Religious Education and Psychology, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City. Dr. Halford E. Luccock, 
professor of Homiletics, Yale University Divinity School, New 
Haven, Conn. Rabbi Samuel S. Mayerberg, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rev. Frank A. Mullin, director of libraries Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. 


Asch, Sholem. The Nazarene. New York: Putnam. 1939. $2.75.. 
An extremely interesting novel which gives a good portrayal 
of the Jewish background of the life of Christ. 


Attwater, Donald. St. John Chrysostom. Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Bruce. 1939. $2.00. 

One of the most colorful of the early Christian Fathers, the 
“golden-mouthed” moralist, is here described by a scholar who 
is thoroughly at home in the Eastern Church. That familiarity 
has enabled the author to place the subject of his book in a 
prominent place against a background vividly described. ; 


Baillie, John. Our Knowledge of God. New York: Scribner. 
1939. $2.50. 
An excellent study in the field of the philosophy of religion. 
Scholarly and learned, it nevertheless treats primarily of current. 
issues and focuses attention on vital aspects of man’s knowledge 


*Copies of this list may be secured from Miss H. W. Herring, 
Missionary Research Library, 3041 Broadway, New York, at. 
five cents each. ; 
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of God. The presentation is clear and lucid, although content is 
somewhat difficult. 


Baldwin, A.G. Drama of Our Religion. New York: Oxford. 

1939. $1.80. 

This is an excellent volume somewhat of the textbook type, 
for the layman or intelligent young person, giving a readable 
account of the sweep and power of the Jewish-Christian tradition 
from the liberal Protestant point of view. There are included 
references to what was happening in other parts of the world 
parallel to the events in Palestine. Helpful topical bibliographies 
are supplied. 


Ballou, Robert (ed.). Bible of the World. New York: Viking. 
1939. $5.00. 
A wide selection of passages from the sacred books of the re- 
ligions, well arranged to portray their distinctive beliefs. In- 
dexed. 


Berdyaev, Nicolas. 
1939. $3.00. 
A difficult philosophic presentation of spirit and its objecti- 
fication, with a penetrating discussion of its role in asceticism, 
the problem of evil, mysticism, and creative spirituality. 


Spirit and Reality. New York: Scribner. 


Blanton, Margaret Gray. Bernadette of Lourdes. New York: 

Longmans, Green. 19389. $2.50. 

This work, written by a Protestant and the wife of a dis- 
tinguished psychiatrist who is preparing a book on the cures of 
Lourdes, is an excellent account of the young saint by all the 
canons of human drama. 


Bro, Margueritte. When Children Ask. Chicago: Willett. 
1940. $2.00. 
Thoughtful, sensible, clear and honest answers to questions 
most often asked by children about religion, taking up questions 
about God, prayer, the church, immortality, marriage. Simply 


written and full of religious understanding and broad spirit. 


Bruehl, Charles. Pope’s Plan for Social Reconstruction. New 

York: Devin-Adair. 1939. $3.00. 

This book has the merit of bringing together in one con- 
structive plan, a number of proposals to be found only in scat- 
tered works. The work, in a very readable style, will be of ser- 
vice to the many students groping through the social problems of 
the day. 


Cohon, B.D. The Prophets. New York:Scribner. 1939. $2.00. 

A prominent pastor and teacher, with a free use of quotations, 
gives in this work a popular treatment of a subject which has 
always had a distinctive appeal. 


Dakin, A. H. Man the Measure. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 

University Press. 1939. $3.00. 

This is an essay in criticism of humanism as religion and will 
be read with interest by humanists, who will find in the book 
many interesting observations. Many will not agree, but most 
will read with interest. 


Edididin, Ben. M. Jewish Holidays and Festivals. New York: 


Hebrew Publishing Co. 19389. 
Treatment is new and the data is made accessible. 

Eliot, T.S. Idea of a Christian Society. New York: Harcourt. 
1940. $1.50. 


A vigorous contention by one of the outstanding figures of 
modern English literature, poet and critic, that modern society 
has been guided by no real philosophy, and an argument that 
Christianity furnishes the only basis for a secure society. Brief 
and provocative, especially in its diagnosis of present ills. 


Farrell, Walter. Companion to the Summa: Pursuit of Happiness, 
vy. 3. New York: Sheed and Ward. 1940. $3.50. 
Someone has referred to this author as a genial companion 

who clothes St. Thomas in modern English. He has succeeded, 

by using a style much akin to that of a good novelist, in showing 
how fascinating the science of theology can be. For those who 


like to come into contact with clear thoughts clearly expressed, 
this book will have a distinct appeal. : 


Filson, F. V. Pioneers in the Primitive Church. New York: 
Abingdon. 1940. $3.00. 
Excellent biographical studies, giving the contemporary his- 
torical background. Written for popular reading. Moderately 
conservative in viewpoint. 


Garrigou-Lagrange, Reginaldo. Predestination. St. Louis, Mo.: 

Herder. 1939. $2.00. 

An absorbing subject treated from the Catholic viewpoint 
along traditional lines by one who perhaps more than any other 
living scholar has devoted his studies to the mysteries of God’s 
grace. His lengthy and careful studies, his exactness with terms 
and statements and arguments, together with his lucid style, 
have justified this present scholarly work for scholars. 


Gilson, Etienne. Christianity and Philosophy. New York: 
Sheed and Ward. 1940. $3.50. 
A series of lectures on Christian philosophy and the funda- 
mental problems of the relationship between philosophy and 
Christianity. A good discussion of one of the most disputed is- 


sues in current theological thought. 


Gilson, Etienne. Mystical Theology of St. Bernard. New York: 

Sheed and Ward. 1940. $3.50. 

A careful scholar studies the mysticism of St. Bernard with 
the idea of correcting the partial, warped and conflicting views 
which have been enunciated from time to time. From the nature 
of the subject, which is extremely popular at the moment, the 
work is scholarly and will appeal chiefly to students of history and 
philosophy, but those who are interested will find in it a number 
of new and interesting conclusions. 


Goodspeed, Edgar J. Christianity Goes to Press. New York: 
Macmillan. 1940. $1.50. 
Short story of the publication of the Bible, popularly told, yet 
with sound scholarship. Particularly interesting for the author’s 
theories of the publication of the Gospels and the Acts and the 


Epistles of Paul. 


Goodspeed, Edgar J. Story of the Apocrypha. 
versity of Chicago Press. 1939. $2.00. 
Contains the most lucid and readable account of the contents, 

and the probable authorship and date, of the various apocryphal 

writings. It affords a splendid introduction to an inadequately 
known yet fascinating type of religious literature. 


Chicago: Uni- 


Goodykoontz, Colin.. Home Missions on the American Frontier. 

Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton. 1939. $3.50. 

The missionary activities of Eastern Protestants, particu- 
larly of the Congregationalists and Presbyterians, in the West 
during the nineteenth century, are presented from the point of 
view of a secular historian. Extensive use is made of manuscript 
sources, yet the book retains its interest and vitality. 


Grant, Frederick C. Gospel of the Kingdom. New York: 

Macmillan. 1940. $2.00. 

This book is a rare combination of genuine scholarship and 
vivid presentation. The author’s thesis is that in interpreting 
Jesus’ message about the Kingdom of God, modern scholars 
have too often emphasized the apocalyptic rather than the pro- 
phetic elements. This interpretation makes the gospel of Christ 
relevant to the struggle of those who believe in working to make 
this world a better place to live in, without, however, robbing 
that gospel of its primarily religious emphasis. 


Holt, Arthur E. This Nation under God. Chicago: Willett. 

1939. $2.00. 

Forceful and interesting treatment of an important theme, 
the religious bases of democracy. Realistic treatment of the de- 
fects of democracy and the contribution Christianity may make to 
the creation of a genuine and effective democracy. 


James, Fleming. Personalities of the Old Testament. New 
York: Scribner. 1939. $3.00. 
Surely this is one of the finest books on the Old Testament to 
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appear in recent years. Its six hundred pages are closely packed 
with information and insight on the principal prophetic and his- 
torical figures of the Jewish tradition, but the volume is written 
with an attractiveness and vividness which carries the reader 
along. The author wears his learning lightly, never ponderously. 


Jones, Rufus. Flowering of Mysticism. New York: Macmillan. 

1939. $2.50. 

A lifelong student of mysticism, and a charming writer, has 
here given an illuminating and scholarly account of the fourteenth 
century Friends of God in the Rhine Valley from Hildegard and 
the Gertrudes, Eckhart, Fauler, Suso to Ruysbroeck and Grotte. 
Not all who are interested in mysticism will follow the author in 
his observations on mysticism in general, but most will agree that 
his picture of a particular group is well done. 


Jung, Leo. Judaism in a Changing World. New York: Oxford. 


1939. $3.00. 
Will prove popular among Zionists and conservative Jews. 


Kenyon, Sir Frederic George. Our Bible and the Ancient 
Manuscripts. New York: Harper. 1940. $3.00. 
An excellent description of the manuscripts, the transmission 
of the text, and the most important printed versions of the Bible. 
Well written and illustrated it, definitely supersedes the earlier 


edition of 1895. 


Latourette, K. S. History of the Expansion of Christianity: 
Three Centuries of Advance, 1500-1800, v.38. New York: 
Harper. 1939. $3.50. 

‘This interesting and informative work of a distinguished 
scholar will appeal to any reader interested in serious subjects. 
Long and extensive study has enabled the author to present an 
unusual amount of new information. The terse style has re- 
sulted in an admirable economy in handling the material. 


Leon, Philip. The Philosophy of Courage. New York: Oxford. 


1939. $2.00. 
This work expounds, with a vivid enthusiasm, the philosophy 


underlying the Oxford group movement. The style is clear, the 
exposition is careful, the message is definite. 


Ligon, Ernest M. Their Future Is Now. New York: Macmillan. 

1939. $3.00. 

This is a book on character education written for teachers, 
parents, and leaders of youth. It sets forth the practical applica- 
tion of the Beatitudes to the problems of our day, and gives 
‘specific suggestions for those who are dealing with children in 
the nursery and on up through childhood and adolescence. With 
each copy comes a huge chart on “The Growth and Development 
of Christian Personality,” which is highly controversial psycho- 
logically but bound to be suggestive and stimulating to anyone 
-with educational responsibilities. 


Love, Julian P. How to Read the Bible. New York: Macmillan. 
1940. $2.00. 
Well-arranged, practical directions for reading and under- 
«standing the Bible. 


Manson, Thomas (ed.). A companion to the Bible. New York: 


Scribner. 1939. $5.00. 

Outstanding scholars present in condensed form the essential 
facts regarding the Bible, the archeology of Palestine, the history 
_and religion of Israel and of the early church. A very useful and 
up-to-date handbook. 


Maritain, Jacques. A Christian Looks at the Jewish Question. 
New York: Longmans, Green. 1939. $1.00. 
Very valuable for creating understanding. 


‘Maynard, Theodore. The Apostle of Charity. New York: 

Dial Press. 1939. $3.00. 

This fascinating biography of a great social worker traces his 
eareer as a peasant, priest, slave, and apostle of charity. Al- 
though the author relies throughout on scholarly sources, the 
-story is eminently timely, interesting and popular. 


Micklem, Nathaniel. Socialism and the Roman Catholic Church. 

New York: Oxford. 1939. $3.00. 

The essential nature of the conflict between the German State 
and the Catholic Church is analyzed. <A detailed history of the 
conflict is given in chronological sequence to the end of 1938. 
Published for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 


Miller, Perry. The New England Mind. New York: Macmil- 
lan. 1939. $3.75. 

This is a solid, meaty, scholarly presentation of the Puritan 
mentality of seventeenth century New England, fascinatingly 
set forth. It describes in detail the views of the period on re- 
ligion, character, mind, nature, man, society, and the Church. 
No more thorough piece of work on the subject has appeared to 
date. : 


Muste, A. J. Non-violence in an Aggressive World. New York: 

Harper. 1940. $2.00. 

This is an eloquent and well-illustrated presentation of an 
unpopular point of view, issued at a moment which appears to 
make it more unrealistic than it would have seemed a few years 
ago. Noone concerned about the conflict of loyalties involved in 
the use of force and war can afford to neglect the issues so co- 
gently presented, whether one agrees or not with the author’s 
analysis. 


Palmer, Robert. Catholics and Unbelievers. 
Princeton University Press. 1939. $4.00. 
The outlook and ideas of the opponents of the twelfth cen- 

tury philosophers are lucidly presented in relation to the popular 

attack upon traditional social and religious views. A distinct 
contribution to the understanding of the period which saw the 
rise of many modern ideals. 


Pilcher, Charles Venn. Hereafter in Jewish and Christian 
Thoughts. New York: Macmillan. 1940. $2.25. 
This volume is original in its approach and summarizes the 
essential elements in the historical consideration of life after 
death. 


Raymond, Ernest. In the Steps of St. Francis. New York: 
Kinsey. 1939. $2.75. 
Popular life of St. Francis, using a journey over the scenes 
which he touched as a thread on which to tell the story. Univer- 
sal in its appeal, beautifully and movingly written. 


Riddle, Donald. The Gospels. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press. 1939. $3.00. 

A most suggestive study of the early history of the Gospels 
which combines sociological interpretation with some of the re- 
sults of form criticism. Popular in style. 

Robinson, Henry. Suffering: Human and Divine. New York: 

Macmillan. 1939. $2.00. 

A calm discussion leads to the view that the problem of suf- 
fering may be solved by a religious transformation in which the 
problem is surpassed. 

Sherrill, Lewis. Opening Doors of Childhood. New York: Mac- 
millan. 1939. $1.75. 

This volume has a definite religious approach and a clear 
psychological basis. It is not unusual but will prove helpful to 
parents. 


Stewart, G. S. Lower Levels of Prayer. 
millan. 1939. $1.65. 

The author is convinced that many people do not get what 
they should out of prayer because they are discouraged, by the 
claims of the mystics and the seers, from starting where they are 
on the “lower levels’ and working upward to the higher ex- 
periences of the devotional life. With great practicality and help- 
fulness this book leads the way, and shows how anyone who is 
sincere may achieve a definite enrichment of spirit in prayer. 
A splendid volume for laymen and intelligent young people. 


Sturzo, Luigi. Church and State. New York: Longmans, 


Green. 1939. $5.00. 
A monumental historical compendium of the history of the 


Princeton, N. J.: 


New York: Mac- 
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relations of Church and State to the present day, written by a 
philosopher, theologian, sociologist and statesman who for two 
decades has been an active participant in the affairs which he 
so vividly describes. ; 


‘Trueblood, D. E. Knowledge of God. New York: Harper. 

1939. $2.00. 

The professor of philosophy of religion at Stanford Univer- 
‘sity presents the view that religious knowledge is as valid as 
other kinds of knowledge, and that it is in general subject to the 
same tests of validity. The point of view is clearly and effectively 
explained. Some Quaker testimony and much practical apolo- 
getic for the trustworthiness of religious experience are presented. 


Van Dusen, Henry P. For the Healing of the Nations. New 
York: Scribner. 1940. $1.00. 
This is the most colorful and convincing brief presentation 
-of the missionary cause published in recent years. It has the 
flavor of a travel diary, but it is rooted in great doctrines of the 
‘Christian faith, and presented by a theologian whose enthusiasm 
for the world-wide aspects of the Church’s mission has increased 


after firsthand contact with the workers in many countries. 


Vlastos, Gregory. Christian Faith and Democracy. New 

York: Association Press. 1939. $.50. 

This slender volume contains the most succinct defense of the 
year for the proposition that Christian faith implies many of the 
characteristics of democracy at its best. The author does not 
maintain that democracy as we know it is a ‘“‘Christian’”’ form of 
government. His deeply religious insights lead him to recognize 
the inevitable tension between the divine challenge and the 
human compromise. But the book does set forth those points 
of similarity between the Christian view of nature of man and 
the democratic stress upon the importance of the individual. 


Wilder, Amos N. Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry. New 

York: Harper. 1940. $2.50. 

A pioneer book in its field, in fact the only book. Valuable 
both for its sympathetic interpretation of modern poetry, Amer- 
ican and British, and insight into contemporary religious prob- 
lems. 


‘Winslow, Ola. Jonathan Edwards. 

1940. $3.50. 

While attention is centered mainly on Edwards as a per- 
‘son, sufficient reference to the background of his age is given to 
present a favorable and well-rounded portrayal of his life and 
work. 


New York: Maemillan. 


Mention of this list when ordering any of these books would 
‘be greatly appreciated. 


* * * 


RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Thomas H. Saunders 


HE 102d annual meeting of the Rhode Island Universalist 
Convention was held in the Woonsocket Universalist church, 
Wednesday, June 5, 1940. Fred B. Perkins, president of the 
‘Convention, called the first session to order at 2 p.m. The Rev. 
‘Charles P. Hall offered prayer. The minutes of the last conven- 
tion were read and approved. The report of the fellowship com- 
mittee was presented by its secretary, the Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood. Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., reported for the committee 
-on religious education; Dr. Thomas H. Saunders for the commit- 
tee on conferences; Miss Marion Gardiner on the work of the 
women’s Mission Circles; the Rev. Henry H. Schooley for the 
committee on temperance; Herbert D. Goff for the trustees of 
the Publishing House from Rhode Island. All reports showed 
can increase in church activities throughout the state and a deep- 
ening interest in the general work of the denomination. 

It was recommended that the churches in the Rhode Island 
Universalist Convention do all that lies within their power to 
familiarize new members with the work of the Universalist 
‘Church in all its phases. Also that the State Convention be au- 
‘thorized to underwrite the cost of summer union services to be 


held in the Church of the Mediator, Proyidence, during July, 
August and the first Sunday in September. The program of 
these services to be sent to all listed Universalists in the state 
and printed in The Christian Leader. 

The resolutions contained the usual vote of appreciation to 
the local church. The Convention wholeheartedly endorsed the 
work of the American Red Cross and agreed to do everything in 
its power to be of assistance. The board was directed to send a 
contribution to its headquarters and each Universalist was urged 
to co-operate in every way possible. It was further resolved that 
the Rhode Island Convention endorse the Forward Together 
program; that in these times of stress its members uphold all 
efforts to promote and preserve peace. The Convention also went 
on record as urging the incorporation of temperance instruction 
in our churches and church school curriculums. The executive 
board was directed to change the time of the convention to an 
earlier date, such time to be voted on at the next session. 

In tribute to the Rey. Charles P. Hall, who, after many years 
of valuable service, now finds it impossible to continue as Con- 
vention secretary, the Convention by a rising vote expressed its 
appreciation of his devoted services. The executive board of the 
Convention was authorized to appoint a committee to present 
an appropriate token of appreciation to Mr. and Mrs. Hall for 
their untiring efforts in behalf of the Rhode Island churches and 
for their life of Christian service in our denomination. 

In his report the state president, Fred B. Perkins, gave an 
illuminating account of the work of the Universalist Publishing 
House and General Convention activities, placing emphasis on 
church extension work in Rhode Island. The treasurer of the 
Convention, Ralph S. Anthony, gave an excellent report showing 
all bills paid and a balance on hand. 

Officers elected were: President, Fred B. Perkins; vice- 
president, the Rev. Henry H. Schooley; secretary, the Rev. 
Thomas H. Saunders, D. D.; treasurer, Ralph S. Anthony; board 
of trustees, Charles H. Everett, Mrs. James Henderson, Walter 
A. Batty, Miss Clara B. Mowry, Woodworth Carpenter, Cyril 
Knibb; fellowship committee, the Rev. William Couden, chair- 
man, the Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, secretary, the Rev. Thomas 
H. Saunders, D. D., Chapin T. Arnold, Willard J. Freeman. 

Supper was served at 6 p. m. and the evening service was 
held at 7.30. Music was furnished by the chorus choir of the 
Woonsocket church. The Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Providence, delivered an in- 
spiring sermon. The evening closed with the service of commun- 
ion administered by the minister of the Woonsocket church, the 
Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood. 


* * * 


NOTED SAVANT PRAISES CATS 


I cannot remember the time when any cat, no matter how 
humble in origin and social station, failed to arouse in me an 
almost breathless adoration. 

Of all domestic animals, the cat is the most beautifuland the 
most graceful. His anatomy is precisely adapted to his needs 
and although he takes only a hundredth as much athletic exer- 
cise as the dog, he is always in perfect condition. Who ever saw 
a housemaid exercising a cat? 

Every household should contain a cat not only for decorative 
and domestic values, but because the cat, in quiescence, is medic- 
inal to irritable, tense, tortured men and women. When a cat 
decides to rest he not only lies down, he pours his body out on the 
floor like water. It is reposeful merely to watch him. The dog 
is an intellectual fellow, but he does not compare in intellectual 
power with the cat. The cat has an acute mind, an inflexible 
will and a patience almost divine. It is often said that a dog 
is more intelligent because he learns tricks so easily. But is this 
good evidence? You command a dog to sit up and he, poor fel- 
low, thinks he has to doit. The average cat throws off, pretends 
unconquerable limpness of body and stupidity of mind and an 
inability to understand what is wanted. Of course he under- 
stands, only too well. Why sit up? There is nothing in it.— 
William Lyon Phelps in Autobiography. 
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MR. FISHER REPLIES TO DR. CUMMINS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that my article of June 1, 
“Moving Forward—to What?” should have been interpreted and 
labeled “an accusation that Headquarters is busy promoting 
some scheme.” To have interpreted my bit of writing as an 
indictment of our leadership seems to me to indicate that the 
whole intent and purpose of it was missed. 

As a member of a free church, I was merely asking what I 
thought to be some pertinent questions relative to the progress 
of our Church. Apparently, the pertinence or impertinence of 
my questions was resented. 

I have never interpreted democracy to mean that objectives 
once adopted must be pursued willy-nilly. Democracy requires 
of us a continuing process of analysis and evaluation. Robert 
Cummins seems to recognize this, when he writes, “We have 
wanted our people to think about what they are doing and 
why.” 

If my thinking in this regard seems puerile, naive, absurd, 
devoid of knowledge, irrational or what-not, so be it. But may it 
be taken for what it is, puerile or absurd, and not be perverted to 
signify that I have made an unkind, unnecessary and thoughtless 
indictment of our leadership. 

The need of our day is for sincere thinking, directed toward 
the basic issues confronting our society as well as our Church. 
I fear, however, that this need will not be met if succeeding ex- 
pressions of critical thought are to be flippantly characterized as 
“accusations that Headquarters is busy promoting some scheme.”’ 

I fully recognize the extreme difficulties under which our 
leadership is laboring. No one wishes for it greater success than 
I do. 

But I fear that I shall hesitate in the future to trust my own 
concept of helpfulness. Perhaps the best way for me to help is to 
keep my mouth shut. 

Carleton M. Fisher. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Free expression of opinion has characterized Universalists 
for 170 years. We want it to continue. Especially will the Leader 
and the denomination profit by Mr. Fisher’s clear-cut comments 
on policies. 

The Editor. 


a is 


MR. MASON CLARIFIES COSMOTHEISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a reader of the Leader for many years, and as one who en- 
joys the editorials from week to week, I would comment just a 
little regarding the Cosmotheist Society. The beginning of this 
new movement may be said to date from April 3, 1937 (not 1927), 
and with just a few ‘‘charter members’’ now has gained in numbers 
somewhat. 

These “‘cosmotheists’’ have felt that modern ideas of space 
and time, together with the evolutionary process of the universe, 
demand a new statement of belief. Hence the organization in true 
American style with president, secretary and treasurer. As the 
treasurer, I am glad to'report eight dollars on hand for my suc- 
cessor. 

But what about a “personal God’’? A fair and pertinent 
question, one that naturally arises. In reply, while cosmotheists 
may differ somewhat among themselves in a detailed statement, 
this member would say that any “creation” of our universe at 
any point in “time,” or especially “out of nothing,” fails to satisfy 
his mind. 

Or, even as he was taught in Bangor Seminary by the pro- 
fessor in theology and philosophy that the universe is “‘the eternal 
and necessary expression of God,” to his mind this definition 
needs revision. So he feels compelled to accept the view that 
our universe is “self-creative,” with no beginning, containing 


within itself all the groundwork for human values appearing at 
this stage of the evolutionary process. 

The ordinary views of theism fail to answer his questions 
regarding the maladjustments he finds in the world in which he 
lives. Of course he is familiar with Paley’s famous arguments. 
To his mind the universe is dynamic, not static, an evolutionary 
process, but involving all the bases for human values, for person- 
ality, for divine purpose implicit in the dynamic nature of reality. 

> George L. Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 


* * 


THE CONNECTICUT RELIEF PLAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

How hungry have you ever been? The State Convention 
in Meriden did not answer that question, but they passed unani- 
mously and enthusiastically adopted the motion that every 
member of the convention should substitute sandwiches and milk 
or any other very simple menu for one dinner every week, the 
25 to 50 cents thus saved to be given to each one’s minister. 
Each month the minister is to forward such sum to the Friends’ 
Service Committee, Philadelphia, Pa. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
whose advice was sought, writes: “I am immensely heartened 
by this sensitive and self-abrogating proposition of your Conven- 
tion.” 

Helena C. Lee. 

Stamford, Conn. 


CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR: E. TALLMADGE ROOT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As you may know, I have accepted the nomination of the 
Prohibition Party for Governor. As I was so long, twenty-six 
years, a servant of the Churches of Massachusetts in their Federa- 
tion, it seems right and necessary that I should let you, as an 
editor of a religious paper, know my reasons. 

In 1920, I felt that the Republican Party, seeking ‘‘anything 
to defeat Wilson,’’ sacrificed the League of Nations, previously 
advocated by its own leaders, and the “‘American Way” since 
1850. The Democratic Party has practically deserted Wilson’s 
ideals, and become an isolationist. America’s desertion of the 
peace is largely responsible for the present world crisis. Presi- 
dent Hoover was elected largely because believers in the Hight- 
eenth Amendment, for the first time, broke the solid South. 
But his administration betrayed enforcement; and both parties 
surrendered to the sordid propaganda which brought repeal. 
Since both had thus betrayed, in their struggle for partisan 
triumphs, the two issues on which, I believe, the whole future of 
mankind depends, I have for two decades cast my vote in pro- 
test for one of the minor parties, on national issues. That many, 
for varied reasons, feel similarly is indicated by the fact that in 
the recent primaries, only 10 percent of the great parties thought 
it worth while to cast their ballots. 

When, therefore, my friend for thirty-eight years, Roger 
W. Babson, accepted the nomination of the Prohibition Party for 
the Presidency, upon a broadened platform—education and, 
where it seems necessary, legislation to protect human personality 
from all that is proved to injure it—I accepted the request of the 
State Convention to become its candidate for Governor. 

I realize that in state and nation the election will involve 
immediate issues between the leading parties, one of which will 
win, which to many conscientious voters seem to demand their 
votes. But if moral and ultimate issues must thus be sacrificed 
or at least postponed in every election, when will they ever be 
solved? 

The hope that they will be solved within the party system 
has so far been disappointed. ‘The very claim that they may 
and must be solved in spite of that system, with its constant aim 
for immediate partisan victory, is a most damaging admission by 
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those who assert that it is the best and only system. Must not, 
therefore, conscientious voters find a new technique? 

I suggest such a technique: Let each member of the leading 
parties who desires to vote for the platform and candidates of the 
renovated Prohibition Party, persuade a member of the opposite 
party to do the same. Congressmen frequently pair off by not 
voting. Why may not citizens pair off by voting on ultimate 
issues? Thus they will contribute to the immediate issues 
precisely as much as if they voted upon them; and at the same 
time cast two votes instead of one for the solution of ultimate 
issues. The very effort to find a “‘pair’’ will impress many not 
quite convinced and contribute to the future. And if the party of 
protest should pile up in our state an unprecedentedly large vote, 
all politicians would be warned, all reforms hastened, and a foun- 
dation be laid which would make ultimate issues immediate in 
the near future. 

E. Tallmadge Root. 

Somerville, Mass. 


GLAD TO HEAR FROM THE SOUTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Well suh, I have noticed few articles from the South in your 
“Reactions of Our Readers’”’ column, but I have noticed many 
opinions of the South from Pennsylvania and New England. Few 
are correct. I am writing from the deep, dark recesses of the 
“Bible Belt,” only a few miles from the scene of the Scopes 
trial. 

In your issue of the 15th you print a letter from the two 
Lapoints of Scranton, Pa., in which they say: ‘‘What shall we say 
of our Nazi tactics in our treatment of the Negro? He lives in 
constant fear of beating or death in our Southland.” The per- 
sistent recurrence of such ignorant statements does much to 
alienate the good will of the Universalists of Dixieland. I have 
visited relatives in Pennsylvania, and they all need an educa- 
tional trip South—just as the Lapoints do. 

The subscription lists of the Leader will not swell to large 
proportions in the South as long as some of your South-hating 
contributors insist on writing their prejudices for publication. 
And now suh, if I have shown a little heat in these lines I trust 
that ‘‘you-all’” will consider the provocation and forgive me. I 
might add that the last race riot reported in the press of the na- 
tion was in Detroit. We may not have any Father Divines in 
the South, but we have happy, contented Negroes who enjoy 
their fine schools, playgrounds, parks and churches. 

J. M. Fisher. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


All our friends must remember that the views of the paper 
are expressed in the editorial columns. ‘‘Reactions”’ is a free-for- 
all. Some of our wisest and best and also some of our immature 
minds write for us. 

The Editor. 


* * 


AGREES WITH CARLETON FISHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Rey. Carleton M. Fisher, in his article ‘Moving Forward 
—to What?” in the Leader for June 1 has brought out one of the 
weak spots of our denominational program, namely, the frittering 
away of time, money, and energy on social service projects which 
are isolated and at best only partially effective. These enter- 
prises, while individually worthy, could be better operated and 
supported by the individual communities in which they are lo- 
cated than by the scattered and somewhat disinterested contribu- 
tions of a group of churches, most of which are far from the scene 
of their operations. 

No one would question the value of the work done by the 
Clara Barton Camp, the Suffolk School, or the missions in Japan 
and Korea. But they are far too localized in their scope and 
influence to have much appeal to the great mass of Universalists 
in other sections of the country, and the average church member 


is not to be blamed if he gives to the local Community Chest, 


_ Red Cross, or some private charity the money that he would 


really like to give his Church for effective service to humanity. 
At a time when the need for work of this sort is so great, it 
is most essential that careful attention be given to the necessity 
of expending our funds and our energies where they will accom- 
plish the greatest good for the greatest number. 
Rufus B. McCall. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


* Ox 


DR. AUSTIN RICE STANDS WITH THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorials in The Christian Leader are worthy of strong 
praise. In these anxious, perplexing and terrible days you are 
keeping a remarkably wise union of the ideal of peace, which our 
Lord taught, and the duty of firm sacrificial righteousness, which 
is essential to law and liberty throughout the world. 

To yield to despotism, ruthless and pagan, cannot bring real 
peace. Is it conceivable that the will of God, if any of us may 
venture to interpret that will, requires the abandonment of our 
defense of law and liberty, and the turning over of our Christian 
schools, churches and homes, and our laws themselves, to a 
Hitler? 

All true disciples of Jesus are exceedingly resolved not to 
have the Church a warmonger. Naturally we seek to preserve 
the Church from any suspicion of deserving such a charge. But 
is there not also, today, a still greater peril that we fail to stand 
by the very principles of right? That we fail to see the sharp dif- 
ference between the treatment of a willful criminal and the de- 
fense due the innocent? 

When we are in doubt as to the practical applications of the 
teaching and spirit of Jesus to a tremendous and appealing crisis 
it is wise to take counsel of the noblest experience of men under 
somewhat parallel conditions. 

The Declaration of Independence has been recognized as 
carrying to an unusual degree the spirit of the New Testament 
into government. It says: ‘“But when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same Object, evinces a de- 
sign to reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their right, 
it is their duty, to throw off such a government.” 

Is that right and that duty any less binding upon free peoples 
to prevent “‘Despotism’’ from subjugating mankind today? I 
am not arguing for American entrance into war, but I do feel 
that we need the outspoken championship of right and aid to 
the Allies. 

Austin Rice. 

First Congregational Church, 

Wakefield, Mass. 


* * 


PACIFISTS IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The pacifists are conspicuous by their silence in the present 
crisis. Can it be they have run to cover, conscious in their 
minds that they have contributed a big part to our present un- 
preparedness and are wondering if there are enough young men, 
not “conscientious objectors,’’ to save their hides from the on- 
coming hordes of Messrs. Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini? 

Dintte 


* * 


A GREAT GESTURE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Whatever the financial situation of the Universalist Church, , 
the appropriation for relief of war victims is more than a gesture. 
It is a genuine act of Christian faith. This philanthropy may be 
the rallying point and challenge to unite our constituency in a 
forward together movement as real builders of the Kingdom. 
I hope so. 

H. LaF. G. 
Manchester, Iowa. 
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Our Library Desk 


Deserves Wider Reading Than 
It Will Get 


Christian Ethics in History and Mod- 
ern Life. By Alban G. Widgery. 
(Round Table Press: New York. $2.50.) 


“Novelists, journalists, politicians and 
social reformers have obviously important 
roles in modern life, but too often with re- 
gard to morality they are accorded the 
position that should be occupied by the 
qualified moral philosopher and social 
scientist.” This statement, which the 
author makes in his preface, certainly is 
true. Indeed, some of our preachers do 
too much quoting from current novels in 
their sermons. ‘‘A modern conception of 
Christian ethics, by the tests of experience 
and of crit*cal philosophical reflection, can 
claim to be not merely the equal of, but 
superior to, any other form of ethics with 
which it can be compared.” This I take to 
be the writer’s thesis. And in sober, 
plodding mood, he proceeds to make good 
his claim. I think he succeeds. 

His book, however, is not going to be 
among the list of ‘‘best sellers.’”’ I doubt if 
it willeven be popular. It lacks fire. Only 
in one chapter, that on ‘The Christian 
Ethics of Sex and Family,’’ does he display 
real intensity when he declares that Chris- 
tian ethics does not stand in the way of a 
wise policy of birth control. Even the plan 
of the whole presentation is just what 
anyone with not the slightest originality 
would follow: The Ethics of the Gospels, 
then, The Apostolic and Patriotic Period, 
The Middle Ages and the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, to the present time. 
He says it is not history, but he does not 
call it by any other name. 

We are made to understand that the 
Christian ethics of today is more than a 
series of quotations from Jesus. It has 
grown through the centuries, taking into 
itself the best of pagan culture, in every 
age reflecting the judgments of the noblest 
exponents of the good life. All in the 
spirit of Jesus, as expressed by the slogan, 
“Distinguished service at cost to self.’’ 
The plethora of authorities cited in the 
account of early Christian ethics is offset 
by the great dearth of such in the later 
pages. 

Although the realization of ‘‘values’’ is 
mentioned as the goal of modern ethical 
endeavor, there is not a full explanation of 
the meaning and scope of “values.’”’ The 
casual reader could not be blamed for won- 
dering if modern Christian ethics is truly an 
amalgam, or just a hodgepodge. 

Still, it is a good book which deserves a 
wider reading than it is likely to get. The 
religious emphasis is in harmony with that 
of our household of faith. I like the 
author’s insistence that Christian ethics 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


demands a belief in personal immortality 
for a truly moral view of our world. I 
wish he might have quoted James Mar- 
tineau upon this particular theme. When 
Dr. Widgery writes another book, it would 
make his readers very happy if he would 
use some good synonyms for ‘“‘implicate.”’ 
The fact that he rides that word does not 
save the volume from being a pedestrian 
effort. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


* * 


Much Problem Raising, Little 
Solution 


American Planning and Civic Annual. 
Edited by Harlean James. (American 
Planning and Civic Association. $3.00.) 


If anyone wants to know what the men 
on planning boards or our park officials are 
trying to do and why they are not accom- 
plishing more, this is the place to learn. 
The chapters are papers delivered at 1939 
National Conferences on Planning, State 
Parks and National Parks. 

The experts unite in believing planning 
necessary, admit that sanitation in housing 
is only as important as recreational and 
economic considerations, charge the trans- 
portation planners with too much emphasis 
on private automobiles with mass carriers 
suffering, and disagree completely on the 
effect of P. W. A. on planning programs. 
Land use, water resources, industrial 
planning are discussed with thorough men- 
tion of obstacles and past mistakes and 
little more definite than a dogged optimism 
offered for the future. Some readers will 
be satisfied with the assurance that plan- 
ning with only comparative inefficiency 
can be effected in a democracy. 

State parks are called the “‘show windows 
of a state” and a “dedication to the soul 
of the land”’ where people may receive the 
inspiration of ‘‘the land of the free.” Only 
recently have there been facilities for 
recreation for a fraction of the population, 
half the state parks and a quarter of the 
acreage having been added since 1933. 
C. C. C. and the National Park Service 
have helped not only with funds and labor 
but by demonstrating the advantage of well 
planned, well cared-for areas. The report 
of a winter training institute for park 
workers bodes well for the future. 

Both the State and National Park Con- 
ferences discuss the place of the ranger- 
naturalist, the use of parks in conservation 
and reclamation and the recreation value 
of parks. Classifications and standards 
are set up. National Park officials express 
hopes of rounding out that system with a 
few more scenic areas with a great deal of 
wilderness, long stretches of beaches, but 
chiefly with historic and monument sites. 

Naturally, when seventy-six papers by 
different men are assembled the resulting 
book is uneven. Some men say a great 


deal in a little space, a few never seem to- 
hit the point, but it all is readable. There- 
is a great deal of problem raising with little- 
solution. But at any rate we know what. 
the planners are up to, have a better ap- 
preciation of their difficulties and wish we: 
shared their optimism. 
I. A. Gehr. 


* * 


Old-Fashioned and Orthodox 


Church Officers’ Guide. By John R.. 
Golden. (Standard Publishing Com- 
pany. 15 cents each. $1.50 per dozen. 
for twelve or more.) 


At this time when better church or- 
ganization is being stressed in our denomi- 
nation, it would seem that the new booklet,,. 
“Church Officers’ Guide,’ would be a wel- 
come addition. But its promise is mostly 
in its name for this reviewer, who was im-. 
mediately repulsed by its old-fashioned 
orthodox flavor, as in the chapter on “What. 
an Elder (of the church) should be’— 
“blameless,” and “loyal to the Scrip- 
tures,” and “he should be married only 
once.’”’ However, the general structure of 
this booklet is good and might well serve: 
as organizational material for someone to. 
work out for our denomination. 


Robertine Howe Rice. 


FROM THE HISTORICAL RECORDS. 
SURVEY, WPA. 


What was probably the first trade or- 
ganization formed in this country was that. 
of the coopers of Boston and Charlestown, 
who were permitted by the General Court. 
in 1648 to elect officers and formulate 
standards for the proper regulation of the 
industry. Notation of this body is found 
in the Colony Records of that period. 


The combined duties of Constable and 
Tax Collector were not very popular in 
many towns in Massachusetts 200 years 
or more ago, and many who were chosen 
for the post paid fines, rather than accept. 
the position. On one occasion—in 1728, 
in Brookline—four appointees refused the 
office and paid fines, before a fifth man 
finally accepted the commission. 


Fraudulent claims in regard to the value 
of merchandise in Massachusetts brought 
stiff penalties, back in the seventeenth 
century. Jonathan Fairbanks, charged with 
claiming that pewter was good silver, was 
ordered to stand in the pillory for one hour, 
with a paper stating the crime. He was 
also fined 100 pounds and ordered to make 
restitution and pay court costs. 


How would you like to give your home 
address as ‘‘No-Town?”’ That was the 
title given in the latter days of the eigh- 
teenth century to part of the territory now . 
included in the town of Buckland, in 
Franklin County. It was called ‘No- 
Town’ because the grantees in this section 
had no established or known residence, 
many of them being out-of-state owners. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street. Boston 


A New and Significant Book 
Consider the Children How They 


Grow. Elizabeth M. Manwell and So- 
phia L. Fahs. Boston, Beacon Press, 
1940. $1.75. 


This book should be required reading for 
every church school teacher who is working 
with preschool children. It might well be 
presented to each family who brings a 
child to the church for christening as a 
means of showing 
them how they 
may keep the 
pledges which they 
gmake, too often 
unthinkingly, in 
that ceremony. It 
ought, at least, to 
be available for 
loan to all parents whose children are en- 
rolled in a church nursery program. There 
have been several texts and pamphlets on 
the market concerned with the religious 
education of the preschool child. This is 
the first which is sound in its psychological 
approach, sane in its theoretical sugges- 
tions, and fair in its theological interpre- 
tations. 

Some, without thinking, will say that 
the suggestions are biased on the side of 
too great liberalism in religion, yet if they 
read carefully and completely they will find 
that it cares for the religious training of 
the small child in all theological approaches, 
since what it begs for is not the presenta- 
tion of any particular approach but rather 
the securing of a “religious vocabulary.” 
As the authors say, “Rather, the process 
of growing in religion is the other way 
around—first, the rich unverbalized ex- 
periences and then slowly and wisely the 
sharing of the thoughts of others.’”’ One 
of the difficult things for those who have 
been trained in conservative approaches to 
the religious education of small children to 
accept is the fundamental rule that they 
must not indoctrinate, that they must not 
use concepts and terms which have no 
meaning for the child, but rather that they 
should give the background of experience 
and wonder from which religious experi- 
ence may grow. 

To the mind of the reviewer there is one 
thing that is infinitely worse than the 
church that gives no religious education to 
the small child, and that thing is the church 
which gives untrained, mediocre, theo- 
logical experience and thinks it to be edu- 
cation in religion. Perhaps the reading of 
this volume will ‘‘convert’”’ some by its 
sane and logical presentation of the prob- 
lems, perhaps others will gain some glimmer 
of the possibilities, and still others may at 
least, after reading it, be led to reinter- 
pret some of the experiences which come 
to them. I well recall during a course in 


preschool religious education in the 
Springfield Community School having one 
student violently object to the idea that 
certain theological pictures, as Jesus Bless- 
ing Little Children, were perhaps not ideal 
for the nursery class. Two weeks later she 
came up after class and reported that to 
prove her point she had asked the children 
who the picture was of. ‘Jesus,’ said one 
boy. “Yes, and what did he do?” she 
asked. ‘‘He loved little children. You 
love little children, are you Jesus?’’ was 
his final answer. Without the previous 
discussion she could not have seen the full 
psychological significance of this remark. 
It is that sort of aid that this book will 
give even to those who are not yet ready 
to accept all that it has to say. 

The idea of awakening the child to the 
world of nature so that he may become 
“sensitive to this .... wonder,’ the 
notion of seeing that the relationship of 
child and teacher and of child and child is 
such as to give a “‘growing understanding 
of the working of cause and effect in human 
relationships,’ the ability to make the 
child understand the dark and dreaming 
rather than fear them, these are some of 
the things that will come out of their re- 
spective chapters in this book. 

The chapter on ‘‘Festivals in Home and 
Church” will help many teachers and 
parents to approach such times as Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Easter, and the chil- 
dren’s own birthdays, in such a way that 
they will be building deep meanings for 
the future and still holding the material 
actually presented at the level of the child’s 
understanding. We can teach words and 
forms and ways of reacting, but we can 
never give them meaning unless the mean- 
ings we offer are within the true compre- 
hension of the child. Probably the most 
controversial chapters are those on ‘‘When 
Death Comes,” “When Should Come a 
Consciousness of God?’ and ‘Prayer at 
the Nursery-Age Level.”” But the authors 
in their presentation have followed the 
pattern they suggest that we in turn follow 
with the children. They have not answered 
dogmatically and firmly that this is the 
only method. Rather they have presented 
the various attitudes that people might 
have, pointing out with clarity and sym- 
pathy the dangers that are inherent in 
them. 

Interwoven with the sound philosophy of 
religion which the authors have, is their 
firm knowledge of what they are speaking 
of. Dr. Manwell brings to the task her 
secure knowledge of psychological prin- 
ciples, bolstered by practice in the religious 
education of the preschool child both at 
home and at church. Mrs. Fahs is one of 
the outstanding (I would say the out- 
standing) thinkers in religious education in 


our country. The resulting book is one 
that will guide the liberal and the conserva- 
tive, the humanist and the theist, the in- 
tellectualist or the emotionalist, by helping 
them to think through the problems with 
which they are faced. One seldom finds a 
textbook to which the adjective definitive 
can be fairly applied, but this is one case 
where it can be used honestly and well. 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 


* * 


THE SUMMER HELPER 


The summer issue of The Helper makes 
available in a convenient pamphlet the 
course written in 1931 by Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle, on “‘The Beginnings of Universal- 
ism.” Prepared originally for young 
people and issued in mimeographed form 
by the G. S. S. A., the material has been 
revised and amplified for adult use. At 
the end of each of the six chapters are ques- 
tions for discussion. 

“Beginnings of the Universalist Church,” 
as this issue is called, is a timely publica- 
tion. Whether used by groups or individ- 
uals, it will deepen the interest of our 
people in the early days of Universalism in 
America, and will furnish background for a 
keener appreciation of the Murray bi- 
centennial in 1941. 


* * 


WORLD’S FIRST SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Roxbury, Mass., Unitarian church 
challenges the statements of others as to 
claims for having had the first Sunday 
school in the world. John Eliot wrote 
in the Church Book, Dec. 6, 1674, as 
follows: 

“This day we restored our primitive 
practice for the training of our youth, first 
our male youth (in fitting season) stay 
every Sab; after the evening exercise, in 
the Pub meeting house, where the Elders 
will examine their remembrance that day, 
and any fit point of catechism. Secondly, 
that our female youth should meet in one 
place, where the Elders may examine 
them of their remembrance yesterday and 
about catechism, or what else may be 
convenient.” 

The claim of the Roxbury church is sup- 
ported by the Encyclopedia of Sunday 
School which states that ‘‘A Sunday School 
was begun in Roxbury in 1674.” 


Unitarian Ministerial News-Letter. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mrs. Ralph Harwood of Syracuse, N. Y., 
superintendent of the First Universalist 
church school, was a recent visitor at the 
G.S.S. A. office. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF CLARA 
BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


Nestled among the hills of North Oxford 
stands the little white farmhouse where, 
in 1821, Clara Barton was born. As you 
approach over steppingstones set in a 
yrassy lawn, you pass flower beds of iris 
and columbine. An artistic old doorway, 
with arching trellis and vine, opens hos- 
pitably on h-hinges. Stepping to the left, 
you find yourself in the living-room, with 
its fireplace and mantel, a_hair-stuffed 
sofa, and an old rocker. There are por- 
traits in oils, and photographs. By one 
window is a most interesting letter written 
by Clara Barton to a friend who had asked 
if it were true that she was a Universalist. 
She writes of her membership in the oldest 
Universalist church in America, in Oxford, 
and of her continued interest and active 
service there, and includes ‘fraternal’ 
greetings. There are ever so many touches 
that make you know this is a really old 
house—wide floor boards, tiny glass panes 
in the windows, low ceilings. The house 
has been furnished as nearly as possible 
with things that belonged to Clara Bar- 
ton’s family. 

Opening off the living-room is the tiny 
room where Clara Barton was born. It 
has been papered in wall paper of rosebud 
design, and on the wall is a hand-painted 
card with the same rosebud decoration and 
the words: ‘This is to certify that Clarissa 
Barton is a good girl.” 

The original house had four rooms down- 
stairs, and two upstairs, but now a portion 
of the open attic has been finished off, 
making two more bed-rooms upstairs. 
These are furnished in the same period 
with many heirlooms. Downstairs, the 
second bed-room has a large four-poster 
bed, with canopy over the top. In what 
was originally the old kitchen, is a china 
closet containing many dishes of old design. 
Here stands the desk that followed Clara 
Barton in her service during the Civil War, 
from which she wrote her letters. Guests 
are asked to sign the register in this room. 
Visitors number over 1000 yearly. 

Standing near the house is the old barn, 
spacious and cool, ready for recreation. 
At one side is a section fitted with screens 
where for some years the dining-room for 
the campers was located. On the other 
side, a room for the laboratory is equipped 
with burners, running water, and scales. 
An open fireplace provides warmth for 
cool days. Around the sides, near the 
rafters, hang the flags of the states, giving 
the room a festive air. At one end is a 
large platform, at the back of which hangs 
a huge American flag. One can imagine 
all kinds of good times going on during 
camp days in this old barn. 

But it is not until one sees the large 
administration building, at a little distance 


from the barn and house, that the whole 
extent of the camp begins to dawn on one. 
Here are spacious rooms, a large fireplace, 
bed-rooms for staff members, and a fine 
large kitchen. Beyond this building are 
the seven cabins, furnished with ten beds 
each, carefully screened, and most inviting. 
A bathhouse completes the equipment, 
with even an outdoor shower. 


As one walks across the fields, or roams ~ 


under the apple trees, one realizes what an 
ideal location this place is for a camp for 
diabetie girls. Here is freedom, beauty, 
quiet. The stone fireplaces at the side 
of the administration building tell of 
happy camp-fires and outdoor meals. 

An account of one’s first impressions is 
not complete without reference to the 
meeting held June 15, 1940, where truly 
the ideals and dreams of those who have 
had the planning and administration of this 
shrine and camp were felt. The annual 
Flag Day observance was presided over by 
Miss Gertrude Whipple, chairman of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Committee. She 
introduced the program chairman, Mrs. 
Lester Nerney, and Dr. Robert Cummins, 
General Superintendent, who brought 
greetings. To hear Dr. Elliott P. Joslin 
speak of what he is doing in the camp is to 
understand how much this camp was 
needed. In his panel discussion with 
Mrs. Ezra Wood, president of the A. U. W., 
we learned how wide is its influence (draw- 
ing campers from fourteen states), how 
lasting its help both for girls and for their 
families. Dr. Frances Bolton of New 
Haven contributed a word-portrait of 
Clara Barton that was new and intimate, 
for she knew her as ‘‘aunt by adoption,” 
and had clear childhood impressions of her. 

One came away grateful for the vision 
of devoted women who are perpetuating in 
a vital and beautiful way the memory of a 
great and good Christian woman. 

Margaret Winchester, 
General Sunday School Association. 


* 


FLAG DAY 


The annual Flag Day observance at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace in North Oxford 
on June 15, proved a most memorable and 
delightful occasion. Although there were a 
few light showers in the morning, this did 
not daunt people’s spirit in the least, and 
over 200 attended. The program began at 
11 o’clock, with Miss Gertrude M. Whipple 
of Rhode Island presiding. The invocation 
was by Rev. Arthur Webster of Salem. 
Miss Whipple introduced the program 
chairman, Mrs. Lester W. Nerney of At- 
tleboro. Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent, extended a most cordial 
greeting from the Church. Then followed a 
panel discussion on the Clara Barton Camp 
for Diabetic Girls, in which Mrs. Ezra B. 


Wood, president of the A. U. W., and Dr. 
Elliott P. Joslin, doctor in charge of the 
camp, participated. 

All were so sorry to hear that Mrs. 
Marietta B. Wilkins was unable to attend 
the Flag Day. She was to have given a 
talk on the flags of our states. 

Dr. Frances Bolton, librarian of the Yale 
School of Forestry, gave a most interesting 
talk entitled ‘‘Reminiscences of Clara Bar- 
ton.”’ Dr. Bolton’s grandmother and Clara 
Barton were great friends, and the two 
families were most intimate. 

During the program Miss Edith McKin- 
ney of Providence rendered several solos, 
accompanied on the piano by Lester Earle 
Moore of Attleboro. There were also 
several opportunities for group singing. 
The benediction was pronounced by Rev. 
William E. Gardner of North Weymouth, 
Mass. 

The visitors scattered over the grounds 
to enjoy their picnic lunches, chatter and 
laugh, and in general, have a good time. 

And then, all of a sudden, my particular 
little group of friends and I noted that a 
quietness had descended upon Camp. 
Most of the cars had departed—Flag Day 
was over. 

Minette Newman, 
Member of the Birthplace Committee. 


* * 


TO THE WOMEN IN THE MIDDLE 
WEST 


This announcement is addressed mainly 
to our women who live in the Middle West- 
ern States, but it is meant for all our mem- 
bers everywhere because it tells of the es- 
tablishment of a course for the women in 
these states, to be taught at the Mid- 
West Institute at Shakamak State Park in 
Indiana, July 14-21, 1940. Our women in 
the East have long had this opportunity 
at Ferry Beach. Some, we are sad to state, 
have not appreciated the opportunity 
which was theirs, but the women of the 
Mid-West have long worked for this 
chance, and we are sure that a large number 
of them will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, now it is a reality. Last year a 
course was held for the women, but this 
year they are to have the chance to see and 
hear our national president, Mrs. Ezra B. 
Wood, who will teach a course entitled 
“Things Important to Universalist Wom- 
en.” The women of the Mid-West raised 
the money themselves to assure Mrs. 
Wood’s coming to them, and that they 
might have a course comparable to those 
given each year at Ferry Beach. From 
Headquarters, we urge all of you who have 
questions about the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women to be sure of attendance, 
for we know Mrs. Wood, better than any- 
one else, can clear up your minds on these 
matters. So, plan now to be at Shakamak, 
it will be an event in your lives, and a 
chance to learn new ideas, receive inspira- 
tion which you should not miss! 

Ida E. Metz, 
Promotional Secretary. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


CONNECTICUT SUPPORTING 
FORWARD TOGETHER MOVEMENT 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Connecticut Universalist 


Convention, a Forward Together Program ~ 


committee was appointed as follows: Rev. 
Isaac Smith of Meriden, Rev. Robert H. 
Barber of New Haven, and Arthur K. 
Litchfield of Bridgeport. 

The Convention’s midyear conference 
will be held on Wednesday, Nov. 13, in 
New Haven, and will be devoted entirely 
to the Forward Together Movement. 


JOLIET UNIVERSALISTS 
RALLY TO RED CROSS 


The board of the Joliet, Ill., church 
voted to add $50 to the $1,000 voted by 
the board of trustees of the General Con- 
vention at its recent meeting, and to 
donate a further $50 to the local Red 
Cross chapter. 

One of the members made a beautiful 
rayon Red Cross flag, which was installed 
on the rostrum two weeks ago. It will 
remain there for the period of the war as 
an incentive to every attendant to emulate 
the example of the great founder of the 
American Red Cross. 


HENRY ATWOOD AND WIFE 
FETED BY BANGOR CHURCH 


Rev. Henry T. Atwood, pastor of the 
Bangor, Maine, church, and Mrs. Atwood, 
who take up their new work in Brewton, 
Ala., in September, were presented at a 
parish party and dance held in the Dorothy 
Memorial Wednesday evening, June 5, 
with wrist watches and a purse of money. 

On Children’s Sunday the different 
classes of the church school described their 
various projects and the teachers spoke 
briefly on the accomplishments of the past 
year. Mr. Atwood outlined the aims of 
the school for the coming year and chris- 
tened 15 children. 


SIDNEY WILLIS CONTINUES 
AS SECRETARY OF MANCHESTER 
MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 


Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pastor of the 
church in Manchester, N. H., has been 
chosen for the third year to serve as secre- 
tary of the Manchester Ministerial As- 
sociation, a group of about 50 Protestant 
clergymen. He also speaks frequently over 
the local radio station. 

In April a group of leading parishioners 
met to hear messages from George A. Up- 
ton of Salem, Mass., and Rev. Charles A. 
Wyman of Oneonta, N. Y., and filled out 
cards pledging renewed service and finan- 
cial support to the denomination. 

A church rol! call and supper was held 


in May. Members from Greenfield, Bos- 
ton and Lowell, Mass., and Hudson and 
Nashua, N. H., attended. Many letters 
from out-of-town members were read. 

The Y. P. C. U. entertained the Merri- 
mack Valley League in May. The ladies 
of the parish served dinner to the delegates 
of the state Sunday School Association on 
Sunday, June 16. 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC 


Summer Preachers 


Barnard: Rev. Robert D. Killam of 
Utica, N. Y. 

Cavendish: Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller 
of Springfield and Chester. 

East Montpelier: Rev. Gerald R. Fitz- 
Patrick of Montpelier. 

Felchville: Rev. Raymond M. Scott of 
Rutland. 

North Montpelier: Rev. John Q. Park- 
hurst of Brookline, Mass. 

South Strafford: Dr. Harry Fay Fister 
of Marlboro, Mass. 

South Woodstock: Rev. Philip R. Giles 
of Tufts College, Mass. 

Wilmington: Dr. Flint M. Bissell of 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Woodstock: Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, 
June 30; Rev. Robert L. Weis, July 7; Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, July 14; Dr. Lee S. McCol- 
lester, July 21; Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
Aug. 4; Dr. H. L. Canfield; Rev. Stanley 
G. Spear, Aug. 25. 


Association Meetings 


Aug. 4: Windham and Bennington at 
North Bennington, assembling in Hinsdill 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Aug.11: Green Mountain at South Wood- 
stock. 

Aug. 18: Central at South Strafford. 

Aug. 25: Champlain and Lamoille, at 
Grand Isle and South Hero. Guests of 
Hicksite Quakers. 

Sept. 1: Northern at Newport, Congre- 
gational church in morning and Memphre- 
magog Lake Cottage in afternoon. 

Morning and afternoon sessions; regular 
service in morning; forums, clinics, panels 
and round tables in afternoon; picnic 
lunches at midday. 


INDIANAPOLIS WOMEN 
ACTIVE IN GOOD WORK 


There is no longer a Universalist church 
in Indianapolis, Ind., but Universalist 
women of the community formed a club 
which meets the first Wednesday of each 
month at the homes of members. A 
covered-dish luncheon is served, after 
which there is a business session and a 
social hour. All members and friends of 
the Universalist Church are welcomed to 
these meetings. 


There are about 20 active members.. 
The object is to promote friendship and do 
social service work. During the past year 
two boxes of new and used clothing were 
sent to Friendly House at Canton, N. C. 
One hundred and fourteen new garments, 
as well as money, were contributed to the 
Needle Work Guild of America, to be used 
by local welfare organizations. At Christ- 
mas a needy child was provided with a new 
outfit. A contribution was made to the 
American Red Cross war relief fund, and 
a sustaining membership was taken in the 
Mid-West Institute, which meets in July 
at Shakamak Park in Indiana. Funds are 
raised principally by dues and donations. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Accommodations at the Quillen will be 
available as early as July 4. Universalists 
seeking some place to go for the holiday 
week-end can take advantage of the 10 
percent discount from the rates in the 
period. prior to July 18. Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., is scheduled to preach in the 
grove Sunday morning, July 7, at 11. 

Arthur S. Knox, dean of the Nature 
Institute, is making a special study of 
Cape Cod this summer for the United 
States Geological Survey with headquar- 
ters at Chatham. During the institute 
last year Mr. Knox directed a group in a 
special study of the beach in the vicinity 
of the Quillen. Measurements were made 
of the ridges created by wave action. It 
was found that the beach in that locality 
had built seaward some 20 feet in the last 
two decades, whereas at Camp Ellis the 
surf is cutting into the peninsula so rapidly 
that since 1931 two blocks of the front 
road have disappeared. Mr. Knox will 
have to take beach measurements all over 
again because the storm in April changed 
the conformation to a marked degree. The 
top ridge was sliced down, changing the 
slope. So high did the tide rise that water 
poured through the gap where the walk 
ends and came within 60 feet of the Quillen 
lawn. 

An original study of heat absorption in 
a sand dune was made by Dr. Alfred C. 
Lane and Nathan Niles. Regular tem- 
perature readings of the water showed that 
the median degree of heat was 65 degrees. 
A maximum of 76 degrees was reached. 
Minimum readings have been placed on 
file. A series of soundings taken in the 
bay compared with hydrographic chart 
seeemd to indicate that the area in front 
of Eagle Island is becoming shallower. 

Swimming instruction during Family 
Fellowship Weeks Aug. 3-17 will be given 
by Martha Peirce of Lexington, Mass. 
In the lower stages of the tide Ferry Beach 
is an ideal place for children to play in the 
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surf and learn to swim because of the long 
flat foreshore. Miss Peirce will instruct 
any person interested in the rudiments of 
swimming or in improving his or her 
technique. 

All mail for Secretary Needham should 
now be addressed to him at the Quillen, 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. This gives 
occasion to remind all that the word 
‘hotel’? should not be used in any written 
or spoken reference to the Quillen.. 


MUKWONAGO ITEMS 


Rev. J. Stewart Diem, pastor of the 
Unitarian-Universalist church of Muk- 
wonago, Wis., supplied the pulpit of the 
Universalist church in Hoopeston, IIl., 
on June 238. 

A dessert card party, which was well 
attended, was held in the social room of 
the church on Thursday, June 27. 

The Entertainers Club is sponsoring the 
annual church schoo! picnic to be held at 
Waukesha Beach early in July. 

On Sunday, July 7, the young people of 
the church will present a dramatization on 
“Freedom of Religion” as part of the 
morning service. Mrs. Diem has been 
directing a series of radio playlets entitled 
“Let Freedom Ring,’ over a Milwaukee 
station. 

Mrs. Wallace Andrews, a loyal friend of 
the church for many years, is convalescing 
from her illness of the past winter. 


NEW MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1940 
Previously reported, 628. 
District of Columbia. Washington, 3. 
Minnesota. Minneapolis, 2. 
Total, 633. 


CHRISTENINGS REPORTED 
IN 1940 

Previously reported, 162. 

Maine. Auburn, 8. Bangor, 16. 

Massachusetts. Chelsea, 10. Medford 
Hillside, 5. 

Ohio. Columbus, 1. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia (Church of 
the Messiah), 3, (Church of the Restora- 
tion), 1. 

Vermont. 

Total, 200. 


Morrisville, 2. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Sharon, Mass., 
and is professor of philosophy in Emerson 
College, Boston. 


PERSONALS 


The engagement has just been an- 
nounced of Leon W. Buttrick to Miss 
Margaret Lillian Buntin, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wallace A. Buntin of Boston. 
Mr. Buttrick, son of Joseph S. Buttrick, 
deacon of the Melrose, Mass., church for 


many years, also is active in the church. 
He belongs to the young men’s and other 
groups, was at one time president of the 
Y. P. C. U., and served on the state board 
for a while. 


Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of Canton, 
N. Y., contributed a brilliant article to 
The Christian Century, June 19th issue, on 
“The Plight of Marxian Socialism.” 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Newark, N. J., will 
preach at the union summer services in 
his city July 7. 


Rev. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., Pawtucket, 
R. I., was awarded the degree of doctor of 
philosophy by Brown University, Satur- 
day, June 15. 


Rey. William J. Arms of Peoria, IIl., 
is now editor of The State Messenger, the 
Illinois State Convention paper. 


Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, pastor of the Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, church, has been invited by 
the Council of Churches of Greater Cin- 
cinnati, representing 500 churches, to give 
three addresses over Station WCPO. 


W. Carlisle Ratliff, president of the 
board of trustees of the Cincinnati church, 
has been elected to the board of the Ohio 
State Convention. 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael left by air- 
plane for Stanford University, Calif., im- 
mediately after the commencement exer- 
cises at Tufts College, to deliver a series of 


lectures. One day a man does his work on 
the Atlantic seaboard and the next day on 
the Pacific. 


Obituary 


EDITH G. MOSELEY 


Miss Edith G. Moseley, lifelong member of the 
Salem Universalist church near Peru, Ind., died at her 
home in Peru on Sunday, June 2. Funeral services 
were held in the Salem church on June 4, with Rev. 
Pearl Mock of Indianapolis officiating. Burial fol- 
lowed in the Salem cemetery. 

Miss Moseley was born Dec. 20, 1862, the daughter 
of Henry C. and Mary A. Moseley. She had been 


* deaf since nine years of age, but led an active and 


useful life, devoting most of her time to home and 
church activities. 

From the earliest days of the Universalist Church 
in the state, the Moseley family has been actively 
identified with it, and a niece of Miss Moseley, Miss 
Louanna Wilson, is at present superintendent of the 
church school of Salem and is also an active member 
of Mid-West Institute. 


LIDA ABBOTT 


Miss Lida Abbott, longtime active member of the 
Universalist church in Canton, Maine, died in the 
Rumford Community Hospital on Friday, June 7, 
as the result of injuries sustained in an automobile 
accident on the highway near Canton as she and her 
niece, Miss Catherine Abbott, were en route to the 
church. 

Miss Abbott was born in Rumford Center, March 
12, 1873, the daughter of William D. and Catherine 
Glimes Abbott. Educated in the Rumford schools 
and graduated from Hebron Academy, she taught 
school for a time. For many years she resided in 
Canton, where she was a member of the Evergreen 
Chapter of the O. E. S. and the Universalist church. 

Miss Abbott is survived by a sister, Mrs. Robert 
Brook Stratton of Rumford Center, three nieces, 
Miss Catherine Abbott of Mexico, Mrs. Carl Whittier 
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of Portland and Miss Catherine Stratton of Rumford 
Center, and one nephew, Robert Stratton of Rumford 
Center. 

Funeral services were held in the Rumford Center 
church. Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes of Waterville 
officiated, assisted by Rev. Robert Lewis of Liver- 
more Falls. Interment was in the family lot at East 
Ellis cemetery. 


F. ELLA BRADLEY 

Miss F. Ella Bradley, aged 82, died Monday, 
April 8, as she sat in a chair in her home, 31 Vesper 
Street, Portland, Maine. She had had a heart ail- 
ment for many years. 

Miss Bradley was born at Buckland River Ovens, 
a mining settlement in Victoria, Australia, Nov. 24, 
1857, one of 10 children of John Varnum and Augusta 
Dinsmore Bradley. Her father, a native of Maine, 
was a storekeeper and goldminer in Australia. 

When she was eight years old, she started for the 
United States with her parents in a sailing vessel. 
The rudder became damaged and lost and the ship 
drifted several months before the passengers and crew 
were picked up by a Dutch ship and brought to Port- 
land, at that time a thriving seaport. Not long after 
arrival here five of her brothers and sisters died in a 
scarlet fever epidemic. 

Miss Bradley was educated in Portland schools 
and was graduated from Westbrook Seminary, where 
she subsequently taught mathematics about two years. 

When she was 17 her mother died, whereupon she 
took over supervision of the home. She continued to 
maintain a home for her sister, Miss Georgia A. 
Bradley, who was for years a member of the office staff 
of the Casco Mercantile Trust Company and who 
died about a year ago. 

Miss Bradley started attending the Church of the 
Messiah when she arrived in this country. At the 
age of 13 she became a teacher in the church school, 
of which her father was for many years superintend- 
ent. In 1888 she became superintendent of the 
primary and kindergarten departments and was made 
superintendent emeritus in 1937 at a special observ- 
ance in her honor. She was affectionately known as 
Aunt Ella by her former pupils. 

She was a yearly attendant at the Ferry Beach 
Institutes in religious education and the women’s 
missionary work, and was a lifelong member of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association. She was 2 member 
of the Mission Circle of the Church of the Messiah, of 
the Parish Society, and of the Ladies’ Aid. She was 
also a member of the Ivy Rebekah Lodge of Portland. 

Surviving are five nephews and nieces, and five 
grand nephews and nieces. 

Funeral services were held on April 10 in her home, 
with her pastor, Rev. William Dawes Veazie, of- 
ficiating. Interment was in Evergreen Cemetery in 
the family lot. 


Notices 
FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


Georgia. Aug. 8-11, Atlanta. 
New Hampshire. Sept. 8 and 9, Concord. 
Maine. Sept.16-18. 


Kentucky. Sept. 26-29, Consolation. 
North Carolina. Oct. 1-4, Outlaw’s Bridge. 
Vermont. Oct. 3-5, Morrisville. 
Minnesota, Oct. 3 and 4, Rochester. 
Michigan. Oct. 6 and 7, Flint. 

New York. Oct. 7-10, Oneonta. 

Alabama. October. 

New Jersey. October. 

Ontario. October, Olinda. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 

The fifty-second annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church, 
Inc., will be held from Saturday, July 6, to Wednes- 
day, July 10, at Camp Hill, Ala., for the purpose of 
hearing reports of the officers and electing officers, 
and for the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

William E. Gardner, Secretary. 


Subscribe NOW ! 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Hotel Commonwealth beacon Hi 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Roems 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. .. 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


PULPIT GOWNS 
and 
CHOIR GOWNS 


MAY BE PURCHASED 


from the 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


For Catalogues and Price Lists write us 


at 


16 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


ighttully located in a beautiful old 
New Baia town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life com 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 


college entrance requirements. 
Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 
Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 
Income from endowment funds is used te 


reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LLD., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


In the Foothills of the Adirondacks 


THE ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


CANTON, NEW YORK 
SUMMER SESSION, July 1— August 9 


IDEAL for Summer Study; Average TEMPERATURE July and August, 68.6 


Guidance Courses Leading to Counselor’s Certificates. 

Education Courses, Including Practice Teaching and Graduate Work. 
Institute of Reading, July 1-13, Dr. Stella S. Center of New York University. 
Visual Instruction Center in Co-operation with Harmon Foundation. 

French and German Workshops and Weaving Center. 


Regular College Courses. 


Radio Guild, University Radio Station WCAD, 
Programs given by Students and Community. 
Carl Snavely’s Coaching School, June 24-29, Football, Basketball, Training. 
Recreational Facilities, Including Golf, Tennis, Swimming, etc. 


Address: DEAN E. L. HULETT 
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Crackling 


A young man entered a cafe for dinner, 
one day, and soon the band began to play 
all the liveliest tunes. After a while he got 
up from his table and walked up to the 
conductor of the band and said: “Do you 
play by request?” “Oh, yes, sir, we play 
anything by request,” answered the con- 
ductor. ‘‘Well,” remarked the young man, 
with a smile, ‘do you mind playing a game 
of dominoes while I finish my dinner?’”’— 
The Rail. 

* Ss 

Mark Twain refused to play golf him- 
self, but one time he agreed to watch a 
friend play. Teeing off, the player sent 
bits of turf flying in all directions. Then, 
in a nonchalant attempt to hide his con- 
fusion, he said to his guest, ““What do you 
think of our links here, Mr. Clemens?’ 
“The best I’ve ever tasted,’”’ he replied, 
brushing the dirt from his lips.— National 
Motorist. 

“ * * 

Saridy went to the florist’s and hesitated 
between roses and carnations. 

Florist (by way of encouragement): “Say 
it with flowers. What about a dozen 
Toses?”’ 

Sandy: “Ah, yes! But I’m a man of a 
few words—two will do.’”’—Minneapolis 
Journal. 

* * 

Brown: ‘Your wife is very systematic, 
isn’t she?” 

Jones: ‘‘Very. She works on the theory 
that you can find whatever you want 
when you don’t want it, by looking where 
it wouldn’t be if you did want it.”—Swift 
Current Advocate. 

* * 

“T’ve been pondering over a very singular 
thing.” 

“What is it?’ 

“How putting a ring on a woman’s third 
finger should place you under that woman’s 
thumb.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Tom: “‘Last summer it took me twelve 
lessons to teach Joan to swim.” 

Harry: “‘Why, the little flirt, the sum- 
mer before I taught her in six.” —Advance. 
* * 

“Tf you refuse me,” he swore, “I shall 
die.”’ 

She refused him. 

Sixty years later he died.—E xchange. 

* * 

Tommy: ‘Why do you suppose Adam 
was created first?” 

Dad: ‘‘Oh, perhaps to give him a chance 
to say something.’”’—Capper’s Weekly. 

* 


“Do you think our boy will leave foot- 
prints on the sands of time?” 
“He’d leave ’em anywhere. Just look 
out in the hall.”—EH-xchange. 
* * 


Industrial research: Discovering new 
ways to keep the customer dissatisfied 
with what he has.—Daily Oklahoman. 


SUGGESTED 
BOOKS for 
SUMMER 
READING 


I Married Adventure $3.50 
Osa Johnson 


Stars on the Sea. 2.75 
F, Van Wyck Mason 


There Is Always Love 2.00 


Emilie Loring 

The Bird in the Tree 2.50 
Elizabeth Goudge 

Trees of Heaven 2.50 


Jesse Stuart 


The Vacation Guide 2.50 


Robert Spiers Benjamin 


Richard Halliburton: . . . . 3.75 
His Story of His Life and Adventure 


The Characters in Tales of a WaysideInn 1.50 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


